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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS, 54, Pall Mall East —WINTER EXHIBITION NOW 


OPEN from 10 to ; Ci 
SAML. J. HODGSON, R.W.S., Secretary. 


BEF MISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE, Burlington House, London, W. 
The NEXT ANNUAL MEETING of the ASSOCIATION beg Bae held 
at LIVERPOOL, commencing on WEDNESDAY, September 1 
President-Elect— 


Sir JOSEPH LISTER, Bart., D C.L. LL.D., President of the 
Royal Society. 


G. GRIFFITH, Assistant General Secretary. 
ESTIMONIAL ae EMERITUS PROFESSOR 


ON (Edinburgh). 
Pe of Committee— 
The Right Hon, the LORD JUSTICE-GENERAL. 


te so peg are now received by the National Bank of Seeieed, 
Lienited; its Branches in Edinburgh; and its London Office, 38. 
Nicholas-lane, E.C. ; also by the Hon. Treasurer, John Harrison, 8, Bt 


Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
i JAMES A. HOPE, W.S., Hon. Sec. 














NIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES. — 
the Spey POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Man: 
King! ‘s-road, 8.W., a Course of TEN LECTURES on the “LIFE . 
E’ will be given by J. W. HEADLAM, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
Sellen. Cambridge, at 515 p.u., beginnin, THURSDAY, January 21. 
Fee, 1/.; Teachers, 10s.—For particulars apply to Hon. Sxc., University 
Extension, at the above address. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—A Course 
of Fn! a and DEMONSTRATIONS on ‘FOSSIL 
ROTANY,’ by Dr. D. H. SCO’ commence on MONDAY, 
January 13, % 2o'clock rp «. Fee for the Course, 21. 2s. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


B. CAMB. desires APPOINTMENT as SEC- 
e RETARY or ASSISTANT ina good LIBRARY. German, 
History, Literature, &c.—Address B.A., 1, 8t. George’s-fields, Canterbury. 








\ ALTHAMSTOW URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 


APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 

The Urban District Car ipe of opt invite Segre for 
the POST of LIBRARIAN at the PUBLIC LIBRARY in High-street. 
The duties will consist e the general charge, eons ization, aud super- 
intendence of the Library, under the direction of the Public Library 
Committee. a must be between 25 and 45 years of age, and 
have had previous practical experience in Public Library Work. The 
salary will be 100/. per annum, with house accommodation, coals, and 
gas. Sr eit arte to be made on forms to be obtained of the under- 
signed, and delivered at the Clerk's Office, ele Hall, Walthamstow, 
not later than 5 o'clock p.x. on ae January 


24, 1896. 
WEN, Clerk of the Council. 
Town Hall, Walthamstow, January 2, $008. 


DUCATIONAL.—A WIDOW LADY, residing 
with her Daughter ane Re) in EDGBASTON, can RECEIVE 
TWO GIRLS School. Home 
comforts, and every AY uaranteed. —Addrese Beara, care of the 
Librarian, Birmingham Library, Union-street, Birmingham. 


A C! CAPITALIST wishes to PURCHASE a good 
a! Ate te Sgincae ges -— a return as would 
eo for it.—Address 











watity b, 5, B00 15,0001., 
x 1,311, Sell’s yn A gene, Wiecv-uredt, 


YPE-WRITING.—Mrs. CUFFE, St. John’s, 
Negtmaace socom tenet Typist). —Authors’ MSS. accurately and 
quickly Typed. Usual te: 


YPE-WRITING, in best style, 1d. per folio 
of 72 words. References to Authors.—Miss Giappine, 23, Lans- 
downe-gardens, South Lambeth, 8. W. 


Pie Ethane ls. per 1,000. Large quantities 

reproduced equal original 

Sypeartings ~ Tc. terms, post free.—Favucir Daruison, 22, 
Wellington-street, W. 


YPE-WRITING. —MSs, of all kinds TYPE- 


engage and d for r folio. Large 
y arrangement. frabsiationn =. ED > nae, Surrey 























Giese Modern, TAUGHT by the DAUGHTER 
BF a _ AUTHOR. —Address Manrzoro, 16, Westbourne 





NOMINAL terms with exceptional advantages,— 

ENTLEMAN’S SON, intelligent. Twelve to Thirteen, can be 
PREPARED. with Two others, for SCHOLARSHIPS.—R. W. Wzm, 
B.A. LL.B., 12, Prestonville-road, Brighton. 





ANTED, for ROYAL ARSENAL CO-OPERA- 

TIVE SOCIETY'S | on aetna corer SECRETARY 
IAN. K nergy, and experience. 

age — two recent testimonials, 





Min = salary 25s.—Re ly. 4 = 
nimum s.—Reply, wit 
CuatrMan, 6, Russell-place, Woolw: 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM.— 

JUNIOR Fe ay TOR in PHYSICS WANTED. Com- 

mencing salary 1 per annum.—Applications must be made by 
January 9, 1896, ona ryt which can be obtained from the Szrcrerary. 





Chambers, 173, Strand, W.C 


*"YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and of all 
Descriptions, Copied. Special attention to work ——"< care. 
ogg Rooms (Shorthand or Type-writing). Usual terms.—Misses 
B. . Farran, Hastings House, Norfolk-street, Strand, London 
der seven years of 34, Southampton-street, Strand). 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, Confidential 

retary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos), 9, Strand, 
‘Vondon, sends out daily a a staff of English wept Foreign Secre- 
taries, expert Stenographers, Typists (R d), 
skilled in the use of Ron: Bell | onograph, to Medical and Scientific 
Men, Publishers, Members of Parliament, and others. Correspondence 











indexed by s; =: method. Literary and Commercial Translations into 
“and from al uages. Speciality, French, German, and Medical 
p= hn hae 





TYPE. -WRITERS (SECON D-HAND).—Tre- 
= pth! om in slightly soiled Remin ee Barlocks, 
s, Victors, &c. Any Machin be hired 





CIENCE MISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH has VACANCIES in HIGH SCHOOLS for SCIENCE 
MISTRESSES (Graduates). Salaries from 100i. to 120/. mtral Re- 
gistry for Teachers, 25, Craven-street, Charing Cross. 


UTNEY SCHOOL of ART. — WANTED, an 

SSISTANT MASTER, qualified in Design and Modelling, and 

able to 4 in the general work of the School. Salary 100/. Time and 

facilities for own study.—Applica'ions to be forwarded, on or before 

Januiry 14. 1836, to the Hon. -ec., Rev. SrepHen Topp, 52, "Disraeli-road, 
Putney, 8.W. 


| hesieeamee 4-9 and TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
for BOYS, NEWPORT, MONMOUTH. 

Applications are invited for the following postsin the above School :— 

SCIENCE MASTER, at a salary of 150/. per annum. 

CLASSICAL MASTER, at a salary of 150]. per annum. 

TWO fans grad FORM MASTERS, at a salary of 100/. per annum each. 

Applicants are requested to state if they have any knowledge of 
ae ‘(Gass Singing), Drawing, Shorthand, Book-keeping, or Manual 

ost 

Deeper stating age, qualifications, and Sypapewna accompanied 
by testimonials ( oi not originals), should be in my hands not later 
= January 31, 

e School will be OPENED on — 29. 
. W. PHILLIPS, Head Master. 











[NTERMEDIATE and TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
for GIRLS, NEWPORT, MONMOUTH. 

Applications are invited for the following posts in the above School :— 

MODEKN LANGUAGES MISTRESS, at a salary of 100/. per annum. 

MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, at a salary of 100/. per annum. 

= JUNIOR FORM MISTRESSES at a salary of 80/1. per annum 
acl 

Applicants are requested to state if they have any knowledge of 
Drewing (Mr. Ablett’s system), Domestic Economy, and Swedish Drill. 

Mes reaper stating age, qualifications. and experience, accompanied 
by testimonial: (og ies, not originals), should be in my hands not later 
— January 3) 

e School ail be OPENED on —— ig 
A. VIVIAN, Head Mistress. 


EAD MASTERSHIP. — LIVERFOOL TNSTI- 
TUTE HIGH and COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS.—The Direct: 
desire to receive ae for the HEAD MASTERSHIP of these 
Schools. The salary i r annum. No residence is provided. 
Preference will be given = nego who are aetna thirty and 
forty years of age. possess 
tications. The sel Selected atiasene will be pee to give the whole of 








igraph: 
with ptreamaes ~~ - of Machines taught free. Terie, bat or 
easy terms. Ribbons and sundries for all Machines at reduced rate s. 
Documents Copied with accuracy and — 100 Cire —s —— 

Special  oecieent to wie rt sore ay ee 
'ype-w aye ‘chanKe, cery-lane 
idoltors end), London. "Tletiees No. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

filling up TWO or MORE VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION 
will be held on JANUARY 14 next.—For information apply to the 
Bunsag, 8t. Paul's School, West Kensington. 


ELGIUM. — First-Class LADIES’ SCHOOL.— 

French, German, Music, Painting. Comfortable home; highly 
recommended.—Mapame Carson, Villa Jean Baptiste, Esneux, near 
Liege —References to Mrs. Reid, 16, Inverness-terrace, W.; and Mr. 
B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, W.C. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—The 
NEXT a will BEGIN on a January 20. Reference 

—— poy Mrs — — Lambeth Palace, 8.E.; Prof. G. Carey 

Foster, ia gard: Prof. John Ruskin, Brant- 

wood. aakaen, and others. —For prado apply tu Miss Heten E. 
AYNES. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, for WOMEN, 
8 and 9, York-place, Baker-street, W. 
Founded 1849. 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
SESSION 1895-6. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 16. All 
inquiries as to Lectures — Residence in the College to be made of 
the Parncipav. CY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 




















VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.—The 

S°COND TERM of the TWENTY-SECOND SESSION in the 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS BEGINS 
TUESDAY, January 14. The Classes Cig meindae for University Degrees in 
Arts, Science, and Medicine, as well as for various Professions.—Pro- 
spectuses of Day and Evening Classes may be (post free) from the 
Recistrar. Lyddon Hall is open for the Residence of Students whose 
homes are at a distance from 


YHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
grants the 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L. L. A. to WOMEN, 
The centres of E i Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Bournem Rg Bristol * Cambrid Cardiff, 











his time to the duties of his office. mp may 
oy applying: | by letter only, to the unde: oe yeas Candidates 


Cork, Dollar, Dublin, ‘Dumfries, Edinbargh, ’ Glasgow, 
Hull, Inverness, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Loughborough. 
Newcastle-on- ‘Tyne, Oban, Oxford, Paris, Scarborough, and 





send in their Speen ny coptes o A 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Cooper’s Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Euro; a and the Colonies. About 
40 Students will be admitted in . The Secretary of 
State will offer them for Competition I'welve Appointments as Assistant 
Engineers in the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments 
as Assistant Superintendents in the ‘Telegraph Department.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Secrerary, at the College. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 
duates) gives Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 
Guardians in the selection of Schools (for re or ray and Tutors for 
all Examinations at home or abroad.— 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. faved, M.A., 8, Tonite -place, 
Strand, London, W.C. 











9, Harr-srreer, Biroomasury, Lonpoy. 


ME. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York- 

street, Covent-garden, and late Director and Manager of K: 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited, begs to announce that he 
RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHEK on his own account, and 
will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for publication, and 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the personal recom- 
mendation of a friend who has experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. By order. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4. Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
N.B.—The AU'rHOR, the organ of the mg Ys is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream ‘s-buildings, B 


THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 

Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements. 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free —Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent 1, Paternoster-row. 


I ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
. 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8. W., 

Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c, at the lowest 
ossible prices. Special terms to Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 
‘anufacturers, &c., on application. 


Fe MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
« Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on Te 

2 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 




















Catalogues, 
ust EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illus- 
trated by G. and RK. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Waren T. Spencer, 27. New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 





Gratis on application, 
‘THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKMARKET, No. 3. 
Monthly List of the most important Publications issued by 


H. GREVEL & CO, Importers of bag Books, 
33, King street, Covent-garden, 





E oe a oe & zs. ¥ BX, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


NEW CATALOGUES NOW READY. 
CHOICE BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, No. 81. 
RARE PORTRAITS and PRINTS, No. 3. 

29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


HOICE ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and 

BUOKS, including a fine Collection of Engravings after J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A.—Turner's Liber Studiorum—Lucas’s Mezzotints, after 
Constable—and Works by Prof. Kuskin. CATALOGUE, No. 16, ready. 
Post free, Sixpence.—Wa. Warp, 2, Chureh-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
wrempey supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGU ES on application. 
DULAU & CU. 37, SOHO - SQUARE. 


J: 8s. EB AS PES, Bookseller, 
121, Knatchbull-road, Camberwell, S8.E. 
Special Business —finding Books wanted (Ancient or Modern). 
Book-Plates (Ex-Libris) bought in any quantity. 














HEAP BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW 
YEAR'S PRESENTS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT inthe SHIL- 
LING allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books. 
Bibles, Prayer-Kooks, and Annual Volumes. Orders by post executed 
by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Remainders gratis and 
postage free.—Giueat & Fizvp, 67, Moorgate-street, London, E.C. 


( LD NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.—WANTED TO 
PURCHASE, Books, Pamphlets, Paintings, Drawings, Old En; 

ings, Character Sketches, Portraits, Pottery, &c., of Old Notting 

shire.—Address James Warp, South Parade, Nottinghamshire. 


OOK-PLATES DESIGNED and ENGRAVED 
in best style on Wood, Copper, or Steel. Specimens sent on 

application. One Shilling each Set, viz. (1) Modern Heraldic; (2) 

edi val ; (3) Non-Heraldic. 

THOMAS MORING, 52, High Holborn, London, WC. Established 1791. 

A Leaflet on BOOK-PLATES sent free.) 


ICTURE REPARATION or CLEANING 


effected with every regard to safe and cautious treatment, 
Dy i. RAINE THOMPSON, 

















are 
pt “Head d Mastership, ” on or before Ji seat 5 
Y, Secretary 
Mount-street, Liverpool, December 27, 1895. 


or Prospectus, &c., sk D4 to the Sxcrerarnr, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
Ualversity, 8t. Andrews, N. 





Studio, 41, George-street, Portman square, W. 
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RESS CUTTINGS.—ROMEIKE & CURTICE, — 
Extracts, &c., Speeches, Lectures, on cad a Terms free. 
ADVERTISEMENTS and News Pars. inse in all Newspapers on 
a New and Mutual Basis. Consultatiens =" 
TRANSLATIONS, Reporting, ei aa Searching, Inquiries, 
Copying, Indexing. —359, Strand, 


M UPIE’S 


SELECT 





LIBRARY. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 





MUDIE’S stn LIBRARY. 
Books can be hi: dat id of Subscribers in London 
by the roe Messengers 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 
Catalogues of English or Foreign Books, 1s. 6d. each. 
Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 





MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 


241, Brompton-road ; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
(Mansion House End.) 


A 0 x oO z x yg E. 
AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins, any size up to 

Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excel- 

lence in 





COPIES OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS ; 
COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS; 
COPIES OF PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES; 
COPIES OF ALL SUBJECTS OF WHICH A 
PHOTOGRAPH CAN BE TAKEN; 
and is employed by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Palxo- 
graphical, Numismatical, Antiquarian, and other Learned Societies, and 
by the Leading Publishers. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, for the Decoration of the Home with 


Engravings, chiefly of the English School. 
MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


te oo Ia AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Welli 
street, on MONDAY , January 13, at 1 o'clock isely, 
a COLLECTION N of ENGRAVINGS, ey of the Ward, School, by 
and after ce Kauffman, Bartolozzi, G. yo —} oa d others, 
comprisin ea and Fancy Subj ; also A. Bosse 
and d bther Masters 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 














The Library of the late Rev. T. R. O’Flahertie. 
MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellin, 

street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, So 14, at 1 oO clock Pi 
= LIBRARY of the late Rev. T. OFLAHERTIE, Viear of Oapel, 

ear Dorking, Surrey, comprising Wo bale on Theology and Treatises by 
the ne Old English oe including ee! by John Donne, D.D.—an 
interesting Memorial of Izaak Walton, being a Presentation Copy to his 
Aunt of Donne’s Sermons, with Walton’s Autograph Inscription on 
Title—Publications by the Harleian Society, the Oxford Historical 
Society, &c.—Foley’s Records of the ——. Jesuits—English Topo- 
graphy and Family History—Rare Ty) —and Works of General 


ae be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable and Extensive Library A a Gentleman, deccased, 
comprising a large Collection of Books on Naval and Mili- 
tary Afaire—Forcign Travel (many relating to India)— 
Books on — and Sporting—Caricatures by Rowlandson, 
Bunbury, Nizon, G,. Cruikshank, §c. 


ESSRS, HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on TUESD. 

January 14, and pens vellowing ae at 1 voeloek, VALUABLE 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, by 
Caley, Ellis, &c., 8 y- folio Antichita Fl aoe ere den, is 
Temple de la Gloire, 2 vols. — ht im) eoastens, 
4 vols., and separate vol. of Text Gould's f Sport. 7 joured by 
Frost and others—Seebohm’s Plovers, &c.—Coney’s Ancient 
—Richardson’s uins of Y , 2 vols.—Lysons’s Magna 

Britannia, 11 vols. 4to.—Grose’s Antiquarian Re eperto! ry, 4 vole.—Beauties 
of England and Wales, 25 vols.—First Editions of the Mertee Totem 
worth, Dickens, zenneens hare, £2 8. ax band ast Saver 
Bronté, and other esteemed Autho: esse’s Works, 9 vols.— 
teen pe gees &c., 11 vols. eBOOkS 7 Chivalry, Duelling, “ee pale’ 

the Drama—R¢tif 








and the de la Bretonne, La Paysane Perve: vols.— 
Coloured Costumes and Caricatures by Rowlandson, ‘Bunbury , Nixon, 
Hea . Cruikshank, T. Jones, Williams, Doyle (H. B.), &c.—. ‘interest— 
ing Collection of Books on Naval and } 'y , Fo Trave? 
(many relating to India)—Books on Napoleon and his Times—Long 
Series of Army Lists, Naval and Military Magazines, &c. 

Catalogues are preparing. 





Books and Manuscri; “9 comprising the Library of the late 
Colonel BURRA the Library of the late Rev. 
re FIT ZHERBERT- a Portion of the Library 
of C. F. Ei , Esq.; and other Properties. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
= eg | by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, d, W.C.. on WEDNESDAY, Jan 15, and Three Fol- 
lowing a , at lo‘clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, com- 
prising ah ’ Library of the — aS eee, heh BU. wn cage 5 EADY, 
ing Tra’ 
containing an interesting Manuscript connected with the Leigh Famil 
of Cornwall; Books of the late G. E. MASON, Esq., containing Wels 
Books, and Tracts relating to America; the Propert: of a deseased 
COLLECTOR, containing Shakespeare's ‘Pla 8, Secon: Folio son 
1632, and Pyne’s Microcosm; the Lib: the late Rev. ALLE NE 
= TZHERBERT, containing Shakes: capeare’s PO ms, 1640—Milton’s Para. 

se Lost, First Edition, with the First ‘Title—Shakespeare’s Plays, 
ee Folio Edition, 1685; the Library of the late Capt. L. WUNDT, 
ae of Books on the Fine Arts; the Property of a LADY of 
TITLE, consisting of Early Printed Books ;.also other Properties, pons 
taining Works by Bewick, Dugdale, Gwillim, pay icature: 
Proclamations—a Collection of Important Works on Family History— 
Heraldry and English To, PB arcice, Society’ 8 Publications ; 
Portion of the Library o ICE, Esq., consisting of Firet 
prog of Modern Authors—and other Books in ‘nearly every Class of 

terat 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on 

receipt of four stamps. 








The Library of the late JOHN CHALONER SMITH, Esq., 
Author of ‘ British Mezzotinto Portraits Described,’ 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will oy ag AUCTION, "at their House, No. 13, bp - 
street, Strand, W.C., on MON anuary at 1 o'clock precise’ ly. 

the LIBRARY of the Tate JOHN CHALONER SMITH, Esq., Author Af 

‘ British Portraits Described,’ com rising numerous Rare 

Ill d Works, Fine Portraits, Coloured ricatures by Gillray, 











permanent Photographs from the most d Paintings, Sculp 5 
and Drawings of the GREAT MASTERS, Ancient and Modern. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ARTCATALOGUE of 184 pages (New Edition), 
with illustrated Supplement, containing nearly Seventy Miniature 
Photographs of notable Autotypes. Post free, 1s. 

New Pamphlet, ‘Autotype a Decorative and Educational Art,’ free on 
application. 


os O76 8 4 'V CSS 


The AUTOTYPE PROCESS adapted to Photographic Engraving on 
Copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsboro, Holman Hunt, Herbert 
Schmalz; of Portraits by Holl, R.A; Ouless, R.A; Pettie, R.A; 
Prinsep, A-R.A.; of the resco in Guy's sane ‘Spring,’ by Herbert 
Draper, &c.; Autogravure ducti of P graphs from Art 
Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 

Estimates and particulars on application. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


TY HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The a Eo} , 50, Leadenhall-street, 











Contains hairless paper. over which he pen slips with rfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or Piai ~e “5 





Rowlandson, Bunbury, met pats and including Anderson’s House of 
Yvery, 2 vols.—Smith’ sonné, 9 vols.—Harleian Mis- 
cellany, —— by T. Park, 10 ay —Turner’s Picturesque Views in 
England and Wales, 2 vols. —Blake’s Illustrations to the Book of Job, 
ied i ee he poe he Anglica, &c.—Scarce Dramatic Bio- 
grap and ific Works, &c. 


May “ Jivuut two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











The First Portion of the importaut and extensive Collection of 
— ts + peed Sormed by the late WILLIAM BOYNE, 
Sey 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON -& HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at eet House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY PORTH and Nine Following 
Days, at 1 o’clock recisely, the FIRST git TION = the important 
CO. Any ys of COINS and MED. w ate M. 
BOYNE, Esq., F.S.A., Author of ‘ Tokens of ‘ne ne XVIIth Century issued 
in England, Wales, and Ireland,’ &c., comprising Coins in Gold, Silver, 
and Bronze of the Greek. Roman, and Byzantine Series—Anglo-Saxon 
and English Coins—English Commemorative Medals—War Medals— 
Coin and Medal Cabinets—and a large Numismatic Library. 
PR Mp be a two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price One 
ng 





A Collection of Rare Books relating to America, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. a” Linge. mm 
street, Spey Bh on WEDNESDAY, January 29. 1 o'clock 
LLECTION of BOOKS RELATING to * AMERICA 





Sales by Auction, 
MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
POSTAGE STAMPS.—On MONDAY, January 6, 


aud Following Day, ST Rial eee on RARE BRITISH, FOREIGN, 
and COLONIAL POSTAGE STAMPS, from various Private Sources. 
BOOKS.—On WEDNESDAY, January 8, and 
‘Two Following Days, at ten minutes past 1 O'clock, the LIBRARY of 
a GENTLEMAN, removed from Epping. comprising First Editions of 
Austiu Dobson, R. Jefferies, A. Lang, 
other Modern Authors, &c. 
ENGRAVINGS. —On TUESDAY, January 14, 
at ten minutes past 1 o'clock, PRINTS and PICTURES, — a 
Collection of Coloured Caricatures by Rowlandson, Cruikshank, 
MISCELLANEOUS.—On FRIDAY, Suey. 17, 
atten minutes it 1 WELLER Y wel. COINS, CHINA, SILVER ana 
ane GOODS, JEWELLERY, and vther MISCELLANEOUS PRO- 
BOOKS.—On WEDNESDAY, January 22, at 
10 minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, both 
English and Foreign, from various Private Sources. 
MUSIC.—On TUESDAY, January 28, at half- 
past 12 o'clock, oa INSTRUMENTS, including the P.: 
the late F. CLAYTON, Esq. ere paren ee 
Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON have received 
ee to sell the whole of the COLLECTIONS of BOOKS, 
PRINTS, ETRUSCAN and other POTTERY, yeast COINS, ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE, &c., formed by the late E. P. LOFTUS BROCK, Esq, 


R. L. Stevenson, W. Watson, and 


Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on receipt of two stamps. 





Engravings, Drawings, and Paintings in Oil. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will a by AUCTION, "at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, January 10, at 1 o’elock Be Or 
ENGRAVINGS, WATER-COLOUR DRAW INGS, PAINTINGS in OI 
and MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


eomprisiig Rw. Works = Great Rarity relating to the Dialects of of the 
Aborigines — Books at Mexico, Lima, Guate 

Puebla, Manila, &c.. including Paesi Novamente we Retrovati, the Editions 
of 1508, 1517, and 1519—Eliot’s Indian Bible, wanting a few Leayes— 
Works by Acuiia, Claude d’Abbeville, Lery, La Popelliniére, Le Brun, 
Molina, Montoya, Nodal, Olmos, Ponce de Leon, San Alberto, Totanes, 
Yangues, Zenteno, &c. ; also a few Manuscripts. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





FRIDAY NEXT. 


Photographic and Scientific Lanterns and Slides, and 
Miscellaneous Property. 


BR J: C. STEVENS will = by AUCTION, 
his Great Rooms, 38, -street, Covent- garden 

FRIDAY. NEXT, January 10, at nis-past' 12 o'clock precisely, CAMERA 

and LENS by well-known Make’ rs—Opera and jasses—Telescopes 

—Microscopes—} ic Lanterns and Slides—Barometers—and Miscel- 

laneous Property. 

— view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





oom and Theological Books, including the Library o 
a Clergyman, deceased. —Four Duys’ Sal le. we; 


Me tet HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C.. ESDA 

ry 7,and ons Following Days, at lo "clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
and Ti THEOLOGICA. L BOOKS, Sans ae and Fergusson’s Archi- 
tecture of Dharwar and Beej japoor—Royle’s Botany of the Himalayas, 
2 vols.—41 Copies of Awbghing: Mamiferos Fosiles de Argentina, 2 vols. 
—Cotman’s Architecture of Norfolk, &c., 5 vols., and Brasses of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, 2 vols. —Gray’s Genera of Birds, 3 vols. —Hume’s Stray 
Feathers of Indian pe , 11 vols.—Cassell’s Magazine of Art, 
7 vols.—Art Gallery, 3 vols —Doré Gallery—Filhol, Musée Napoléon, 
10 vols. 8vo.—Galerie Impériale & Vienne, 4 vols.—Dennistoun’s Dukes 
of Urbino, 3 vols.—Helps’s Spanish Conquest, 4 vols.— Darwin's Works, 
10 roe: —Badminton Library, 6 vols. Large Paper—Bewick’s Birds and 
Q is, 3 vols —Fielding'’s rae 10 vols.—Chaucer’s Works, 
6 rs —Oxberry’s English Drama, in 120Nos.—W hyte-Melville’ 8 Novels, 
27 vols.—Browning’s Poetical Works, 17 ~ —Calvin Society’s Publica- 
tions, 52 vols.--Strype’s Works, 27 vols.—Large Wainscot Painted Book- 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
aan "SePastaly five notice, thar they wi held the, allowing 
square, the Sales cuabandagest? o’clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, January 6, MODERN ETCHINGS 
and ENGRAVINGS, the Property of Mr. E. J. B. WILLIAMS and others, 

On TUESDAY, January 7, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE, TE, including small COLLECTIONS the Property of the 
late P. HENDERSON, Esq., and of W. F. HANCOCK, Esq. 

On WEDNESDAY, January 8, and Following 
Day, the COLLECTION of PORCELAIN. FAIENCE, ENAMELS, and 
OBJECTS of ART of the late @ J. SWANSTON, Eeq., O.B. 

On SATURDAY, January 11, PICTURES by 
OLD MASTERS of the late G. J. SWANSTON, Esq., C.B., the late 
Mrs. HALL, and others. 


THE NATIONAL BEVIEW. 
Contents. JANUARY. Price 2: 
EPISODES of the MONTH. 
AMERICAN POLITICS. By Moreton Frewen. 
The ARMED PEACE—NEW STYLE. By Sidney Low. 
IS BRITISH HOUSEKEEPING a SUCCESS? By Mrs. Francis Darwin. 
The CLAIMS of VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. By E. R. Woodhouse, M.P. 
A PLEA for VARIETY in TAXATION. By Hartley Withers. 
ADVERTISEMENT as a GENTLE ART. By an Editor. 
OUR MILITARY PROBLEM—for CIVILIAN READERS. By Captain 
Maxse (Coldstream Guards). 
GEORGE BORROW. By James Hooper. 
A es CHURCH SUSTENTATION FUND. By the Dean of 

orwic 
The SQUEEZE. By Frederick Greenwood. 

London : Edward Arnold, 37, Bedford-street, W.C. 


HE RELIQUARY and JULUSTRATED 
ARCHZOLOGIS' 
Quarterly, price “4 6d. 
JANUARY Contents. 
THORNTON ABBEY, LINCOLNSHIRE. By C. C. Hodges. With Six 
Illustrations and a Plan of the F\ ig Portions. 

DISCOVERIES at ETRUSCAN VETULONIA. By Leader Scott, Nine 

Illustrations. 

noms FORMS of GREEK IDOLATRY. I. The Worship of Stones. 
By G. F. Hill. Collotype Plate and Two other Illustrations. 

The PRIMITIVE BONE SKATE. Two Illustrations. 

DENEHOLES—FURTHER EXCAVATIONS at EASTERTON of ROSE- 

ISLE. Five Illustrations. 

ia: "pla anareaeeanae of CARN BRE. Seven Illustra- 
ons. 














SOME RECENT ADDITIONS to the ETHNOGRAPHICAL COLLEC- 
TIONS at the BRITISH MUSEUM. Four Illustrations. 


ST. tote desls WELL, NEWARK-ON-TRENT. With an Illustra- 


a... a Henedttad at ASHAMPSTEAD CHURCH, 
BERKSHIRE. Seven Illustratio 


NOTICES of NEW PURLSCATIONS. 
London : Bemrose & Sons, Ltd., 23, Old Bailey ; and Derby. 


Tus NINETEENTH CENTURY 
FOR JANUARY 
COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME, 
And contains Contributions by 


HENRY M. STANLEY, M.P.—The Issue between Great 
Britain and America. 


EDWARD DICEY, C.B.—Common Sense and Venezuela. 
JAMES LONG—Can the Empire Feed its People ? 
OUIDA—The Ugliness of Modern Life. 

JOSEPH R. DIGGLE—Reopening the Education Settle- 
ment of 1870. (1.) 

ATHELSTAN RILEY—Reopening of the Education Settle- 
ment of 1870. (2.) 

Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE—In the Wild West of China. 
Prince KROPOTKIN—Mutual Aid amongst Modern Men. 
J. GENNADIUS—Erasmus and the Pronunciation of Greek. 
Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON—The Rule of the Laywoman. 
LESLIE STEPHEN—Bishop Butler's Apologist. 

M. G. TUTTIBTT (‘‘ Maxwell”)—The Advantage of Fiction. 
The Rev. Dr. JESSOPP—Church Defence or Church 
Reform ? 

The Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST—English Prisons. 
The Rev. J. GUINE ESS ROGERS—A Septuagenarian’s 
Retrospect. 

Professor H. ANTHONY SALMONE-—Is the Sultan of 
Turkey the True Khalif of Islam ? 











May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


‘ To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Ltd. 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
‘HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for JANUARY. 
ARMENIA : an Appeal. By E. J. Dillon. 
SHAKESPEARE at ELSINORE. By Jun Stefansson. 
inte! SO with the CUBAN INSURGENTS. By the Hon. H. 





RELIGIOUS TEACHING in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By T. J. 
Macnamara. 


PHYSICS and SOCIOLOGY. By W. H. Mallock. 
LORD DE TABLEY: a Portrait. By Edmund Gosse. 
ARCHITECTS. By Herbert Spencer. 
‘TIBULLUS at his FARM. By the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco. 
‘The CASE for the CURATES. By A. G. B. Atkinson. 
‘The RELATION of the CHRISTIAN REVELATION to EXPERIENCE. 
By Emma Marie Caillard. 
‘The LIBERAL NEW YEAR. By Sir Edward Russell. 
London : Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 


M IN D: a Quarterly Review of Psychology 


and aie 





Edited by G. F. STOUT, 
‘With the Co-o; ation of Prof. H. SIDGWICK, Prof. LY. ae, 
Dr. V r. WARD, and Prof. E. B. TIT 
Contents see No. 17, New Series, JANUARY, ues my 


‘The Logic of Geometry. B. A. W. RUSSELL. 
Sense. and Interp Vv. WELBY. 





Locke ‘8 — of a Knowledge and of a possible Science 
of Ethics. JAMES GIBSO 
P in its Nati ow Professor KNIGHT. 





‘On the Apparent Size of Objects. W. H. R. RIV. 


Discussions :— 
The ‘‘ Type-Theory’”’ of Reaction. J. MARK BALDWIN. 
Causation : its alleged Universality. WILLIAM W. CARLILE. 
Critical Notices. 
New Books. 


Philosophical Periodicals. 
Notes. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
20, South Frederick- street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad-street, Oxford. 


HE JOURNAL of EDUCATION. 
No. 318, for JANUARY 
‘The HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
The STUDY of the MORAL SCIENCES at CAMBRIDGE. 
VIEWS on the REPURT. Mr. J. H. Yoxall and Miss F. Metcalfe. 
The GROWTH of the BRAIN. 
“BUSBY’S AWFUL REIGN.” By Foster Watson. 
ce in GEOGRAPHY and the SECONDARY 





‘OCCASIONAL NOTES: Technical Education. 

The TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

The MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

ASSOCIATION of TEACHERS in the SECONDARY SCHOOLS of 
SCOTLAND. 


UNIVERSITIES and SCHOOLS. 

COLONIAL and FOREIGN NOTES. 

ee Assistant-Commissioner Laurie’s Report ; 

Royal Commission; Mixed Schools; Salaries of Assistant 

p A Plea for Latin Verse, &c. 

REVIEWS and MINOR NOTICES— Rashdall’s ‘Universities of Europe 
in the Middle le Ages’ ; ley’s ‘ Wolfe’; Miall’s ‘Natural History 
of Aquatic Insects,’ &e. 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS, &c. 

Price 6d. ; per post, 8d. 
Offices : 86, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 





SIXTH YEAR. Now ready, One Penny, 


RITISH ASTRONOMICAL WEATHER 
LMANAC and CHART, 1896. 
To be obtained at Ane Railway Bookstalls, or from K. Morgan, 65, 
Westow-street, Norwood, London, S.E. 





THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE of SPORTS 
and PASTIMES. 


Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON (“Rapier”). 
Price ONE SHILLING. 
No. 6, JANUARY, 1896. 
1. A RUN with the CAPE FOXHOUNDS. 
By Major R. 8. S. Baden-Powell. 

Tilustrated by the Author. 
The TAPINYANI CONCESSION : a Kalahari Tale. 

Illustrated = Caldwell. By H. A. Bryden. 


By G. Christopher Davies. 


bd 


A eee a 
llustrated by "Gharies Whymper. 


bad 


By E. H. Lawson Williams. 


> 
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By Otis Mygatt. 


al 





ae... prs eee ‘and MODERN 
By the e earl of Suffolk and Berkshire. 
Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. 


7. ICE-BOAT weet a ytathenf HOLLAND. 


= 


By Mrs. Alec. Tweedle. 





8. SPORT on iPass oS da By W. F. Collier. 
Illustrated by N. Arthur Loraine, Imogen Collier, and from 
Photogray hs. 
9. A MOUNTAIN STRONGHOLD in CRETE. 
Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 
10.A sai = SHOOT. 
trated by A. Thorburn. 
ll, FOXx- ae REMINISCENCES. 
By Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
Illustrated by Stanley Berkeley. 
12. NOTES by “RAPIER.” 
*,* The First Volume, August to December, 1895, is now ready, 
price 6s. 


By E. N. Buxton. 


By P. H. Mules. 


London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


YH E HUMANITARIAN. 
Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 
SIXPE = CE. 
JANUA 
SIR WALTER BESANT on SOCIAL PROBLEMS. An Interview. 
With Portrait. Robert H. She 
The PHARMACY of the SOUL. Editor. 
CYCLE RIDING and CYCLE RACING of WOMEN. Edward Beador 
Turner, ¥.R.C.S. 
The SOCIALIST BOGEY. A Reply to the Earl of Wemyss. J. R. 
Macdonald. 





FALLACIES in PHYSICAL RESEARCH. C.C. Massey. 

WHY ARE WOMEN’S RIGHTS UNPOPULAR? Mrs. Henry Cameron. 

The CHRIST IDEAL in SHAKERISM. Paul Tyner. 

IMPERIAL SOCIALISM. Morley Roberts. 

The HUMAN MART. Short Story. W. H. Wilkins. 

NOTES and COMMENTS, REVIEWS, and OPEN COLUMN. 
SIXPENCE. 


“It has been my aim from the beginning to conduct a thoughtful and 
high-class review published at the lowest possible price.”—Tue Eprror. 


Hutchinson & Co. Paternoster-row. 





On FRIDAY, January 3, post free, 4}d. 

(THE BUILDER (NEW YEAR’S NUMBER). 
LIST OF PLATES 
‘SIR LAUNCELOT in the CASTLE COURT.’ Mr. Patten Wilson. 
‘ LUDGATE in the TIME of HENRY VIII.’ Mr. H. W. Brewer. 
KIRKSTALL ABBEY. Mr..C. E. Mallows. With Ground-Plan. 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. Mr. W. Monk. 
‘UNDER the WEST FRONT ARCHES, PETERBOROUGH.’ Mr. 
G. C. Horsley. 

STUDY for CHURCH at BOSCOMBE. Coloured Print. Mr. H. Wilson. 
NEW LAW COURTS, LEIPSIC. From Drawings lent by the 
NEW THEATRE, PALERMO. } Architect. 
‘AUTUMN,’ Decorative Painting. R.A. Prize Design. 
MONUMENT to MEISSONIER, PARIS. From a Photograph. 


| ‘L'APOTHEOSE des LETTRES.’ Ceiling Painting. M. Jules Lefebvre. 


The Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 





No. I. now ready, 


COSMOPOLIS: a New International Monthly Review. 


320 pages, price 2s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 33s. ; Half-Yearly, 16s. 6d. post free. 
The Contents for a are:— 


WEIR OF | HERMISTON. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
‘THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR OF 1870. Sir Charles Dilke. 
THE FIGURE IN THE CARPET. Henry James. 
ARDY’S NEW NOVEL. Edmund Gosse. 
DE AMOUR. we = ares. 
[ANTEUR DE K tole France. 
OUYEMENT D DES ties. EN FRANCE. Edouard Rod. 


. 
EXANDRE DUMAS FILS, Francisque Sarcey. 
E GESCHICHTE DER TODESST: ‘E IM ROMISCHEN STAAT. 
Theodor Mommsen. 
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AS ORAKEL: EINE ERINNERUNG. Ernst von Wildenbruch. 
Das MADCHEN VON OBERKIRCH: EIN DRAMATISCHER ENT- 
WURF GOETHES. Erich Schmidt. 
Tlavra Pe, Friedrich Spielhagen. 
ZUR CENTENARFEIER DER LITHOGRAPHIE: DIE KUNST RAF- 
FETS. Hermann Helferich. 
Chronicles. 
IS Andrew Lang, Emil le Faguet, Anton Bettelheim 
THE AMA. A. B. Walkley, Jules Lemaitre, Otto bsteesenes Hofer. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Henry Norman, F. de Pressensé, ‘‘ Ignotu: 


London: T,: FisHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C, 





Messrs. Ward & Downey beg leave to announce the 
publication of the following important Work, a Reproduction in 
Facsimile by Photography of the Original Manuscript in Fulham 


Palace Library of the 


HISTORY of the PLIMOTH PLANTATION. 


By WILLIAM BRADFORD, 


One of the Founders of and Second Governor of that Colony. 


Containing an Account of the Voyage of the Pilgrim Fathers in the ‘‘ Mayflower,” and the names of those who sailed in 
that ship, ‘‘and were (by the blessing of God) the first beginners, and (in a sort) the foundation of 
all the plantations and colonies in New England.” 


With an Introduction by JOHN A, DOYLE, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Super-royal 4to. 280 folio pages, on fine Hand-made Paper, handsomely bound. 


A limited number of copies will be produced, price 4/. 4s. net, each copy numbered. 
Warp & Downey, Limited, 12, York-buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 





A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 
The PROPHETS of ISRAEL 


and THEIR PLACE in HISTORY. By the 
late W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A. LL.D., 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cam- 
bridge, Author of ‘The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church’ and ‘The Religion of the 
Semites.’ New Edition, with Introduction and 
Additional Notes, by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, 
M.A. D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation 
of Holy Scripture at Oxford, Canon of 
Rochester. Post 8vo. cloth, price "10s, 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to the 


STUDY of FUNGI. Their Organography, 
Classification, and Distribution. For the Use 
of Collectors. By M. C. COOKE, M.A, LL.D. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, illustrated, price 14s, 


JOHN KNOX: a Biography. 
By P. HUME BROWN. With Plate Frontis- 
pieces and other Illustrations. In 2 vols, demy 
8vo. cloth, price 24s. 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES, 
HIS LIFE and WORKS, By HENRY 
EDWARD WATTS. (Uniform with ‘Don 
Quixote.) A New Edition, Revised and En- 
larged, witha Complete Bibliography and — 
Square crown 8vo, art canvas, price 73. 


DYNAMICS. By P. G. Tait, 
M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 7s, 6d, 


MILK: its Nature and Com- 
position. By C, M. AIKMAN, M.A. D.Sc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 3s, 6d. 


PLEA for a , SIMPLER LIFE. 


By GEORGE M.D. F.R.C.P.E. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. [Third Edit. 


JULIAN HOME: a Tale of 
College Life. By FREDARIC W. FARRAR, 
Dean of Canterbury. Fourteenth Edition. 
With 10 Full-Page Illustrations by Stanley 
Berkeley. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


NOTES on the DISTRICT of 
MENTEITH. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM. Fcap, 8vo. paper covers, price ls. ; 
cloth, price 2s. [Second Edition. 


0’SHEA’S GUIDE to SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL. Edited by JOHN LOMAS. 
Tenth Edition, with Maps and Plans. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 15s. 


BRIGHTON AS I HAVE 
KNOWN IT. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
SALA. Fcap. 8vo, paper covers, price 1s, 


A COMMONPLACE GIRL. By 


BLANCHE ATKINSON. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s, 


AN ISLE in the WATER. By 


KATHARINE TYNAN. Crown 8vo. eloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


DR. QUANTRILL’S EXPERI- 


MENT. The Chronicle of a Second Marriage. 
By T. INGLIS. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


The UNWRITTEN LAW. By 
BLANCHE LOFTUS TOTTENHAM. Crown 


The VEIL of LIBERTY. A 
Tale of the Girondins, By PERONNE. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


MORTON VERLOST. By 
MARGUBEITE BRYANT. Crown Bro. cloth, 


A MODERN CRUSADER. By 
on mae F, F, VEITCH. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho-square, London, 
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a ae ~ a0 OLDS|CHATTO & WINDUSS NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY, es radsiiates AND WHEN LEAVES WERE GREEN, the New 


TWELVE HUNDRED 


MILES IN A WAGGON. 
By ALICE BALFOUR. 


With nearly Forty Original Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author, and a Map. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘*‘ Full of keen observation, of good stories, 
and amusing experiences.” 





NEW BOOK BY DEAN HOLE. 

A LITTLE TOUR 
IN AMERICA. 
By the Very Rev. 8. REYNOLDS HOLE, 


Dean of Rochester, Author of ‘ The Memories of 
Dean Hole,’ ‘A Book about Roses,’ &c. 


With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


Graphic. —‘* There is not a page that does not contain some 
good thing—a gem of wit, a touch of wisdom, a scrap of 
kindly 1, a quaint anecdote, or a homely truth. The 
Dean is brimful of humour, and even when he is serious and 
preaches a little sermon he is never for a moment dull.” 








MORE MEMORIES: being Thoughts 
about England spoken in America. By the Very Rev. 
S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester. With 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

World.—“ There is not a page in this volume without its 
good thing, its touch of wit or wisdom, quaint drollery, apt 
illustration, or quick iation, kind 1, grave truth, 
or happy anecdote.” 


The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. 


With the Original Illustrations from Sketches by Leech 
and Thackeray. Twelfth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STUDIES in EARLY VICTORIAN 
LITERATURE. By FREDERIC HARRISON, M.A., 
Author of ‘ The Choice of Books,’ &. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
10s. 6d. 

rye Review.—‘‘ Mr. Harrison has given us a welcome 
and delightful book. An important and even memorable 
contribution to modern ciitical literature.” 


MEMORIES of MASHONALAND. By 
the Right Rev. Bishop KNIGHT-BRUCE, formerly 
Bishop of Mashonaland. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘'To review this book fully is impos- 
sible as there is not a single page devoid of interest, and all 
those who take an interest in South African affairs should 
not fail to read it.” 


MARIA EDGEWORTH: her Life and 
Letters. Edited by AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, Author 
of ‘The Story of Two Noble Lives,’ &. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. with Portraits, 16s. net. 








NEW VOLUME IN THE HARVARD ORIENTAL SERIES. 
The SANKHYA PRAVACHANA 


BHASHYA; or, Commentary on the Exposition of the 
Sankhya Philosophy. Edited by RICHARD GARBE, 
Professor in the University of Kénigsberg, Prussia. 
Crown 4to, cloth, 6s. net. 





CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1896. 


JULIUS CASSAR. Edited by E. M. 
BUTLER, B.A., Assistant Master at Harrow School, 
1s. net. 

This is the New Volume in the Series of ‘‘ Arnold’s School 

Shakespeare,” issued under the general Editorship of J. 

CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 


The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. 
Edited by G. TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Harrow School. 1s. 6d. net. 

This is the New Volume in the Series of ‘* Arnold's British 

Classics for Schools,” issued under the general Editorsbip of 

J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 





London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 87, Bedford street. 
New York: 70, Fifth Avenue, 





Novel by SYDNEY HODGES, Author of ‘A 
New Godiva,’ will be ready in 3 vols., 15s. net, 
and at every Inbrary, on January 9th. 


DICK DONOVAN’S New Detective Story, The 
MYSTERY of JAMAICA TERRACE, will 
be ready on January 9th. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


3s. 6d. 


MONTE CARLO STORIES, by JOAN BAR- 
RETT, will be ready on January 9th. Feap. 
8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MARRIED or SINGLE P 


Author of ‘Diana Barrington,’ &c. 
every Library. 

‘The story is at once bright and pleasant.”—Scotsman. 

“The best part of the story is the heroine herself—an unusual 
circumstance. The brave, natural manner in which she takes her 
troubles and plays her part as the unselfish wife and mother, in the 
early part of her wedded life, is pleasantly told.” —Atheneum. 


The TRACK of a STORM. By Owen Hatt. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“The interest is well kept up, and the writing is thoroughly 
good.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“Mr. Hall has used his imagination very efficiently. Since he 
provides readers with adventures and sensations enough to be enter- 


taining company, we make no doubt that he will be warmly welcomed.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


The GOLDEN ROCK. By Ervesr Guanvitie. 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘‘For variety and sensationalism in adventure it would be hard to 
beat this story...... No story, indeed, could well be cleverer or more 
exciting.” —Academy. 

“One of the very best stories of adventure that has appeared this 
season.” — Manchester Guardian. 


The FAT and the THIN. By E. Zoua, Author 
of ‘The Downfall.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

_ “We can recommend Mr. Vizetelly’s translation of ‘Le Ventre de 
Paris’ as a very satisfactory rendering of a remarkable book...... Zola 
has never drawn a picture more pitilessly faithful to the lower side of 
our common humanity than this is...... A drama which reads like a 
page torn out of the book of life itself.”—Speaker. 











By B. M. Croker, 


3 vols. 15s. net; and at 














London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 
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WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN’S NEW NOVELS. 


NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL. SECOND EDITION now ready, in 3 vo!s. at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 15s, net. 


A MAN’S FOES: a Tale of the Siege of Londonderry. By E. H. Strain. 


SPECTATOR.—“ We can remember hardly any novel in which a series of stirring incidents is rendered with more impressive veracity of broad e‘fect, aud in which, at the same 
time, —_ characters or episodes stand out with more arresting saliency......Fascinate the imagination and linger in the memory...... The ranks of English novelists have received a valuable 
accession.” ’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ If E. H. Strain, the author of ‘A Man’s Foes,’ be a lady, she may be cordially congratulated on having written a powerful and impressive historical 
novel ; if a gentleman, upon a rare gift of insight into the more recondite depth of feminine character, aud on a remarkable capacity for composing vivid and thrilling narrative in an 
excellent lite’ style. The story she or he tells with masterly skill is that of the memorable defence of Derry by an extemporized garrison of Ulster Protestants...... A chronicle of 
intense and unflagging interest.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE,.—*‘ A Man’s Foes’ is the best historical novel, pure and simple, that we bave had since Mr. Conan Doyle published ‘ Micah Clarke.’...... One of the most 
picturesque, dramatic, and absorbing historical romances we have read for many a long day......An author whose invention, imagination, pictorical vision, and fine literary skill have bar- 
moniously co-operated in the production of an exceptionally fine romance.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Those who repay the very careful labour that has been bestowed on the making of this story by reading it as carefully as it is written will seem 


» - on the very thick of the events treated of, and will be well repaid for their pains ; for a more thoroughly truthlike narration and skilfully worked up environment could not be 
magined. 














NEW NOVEL OF IRISH LIFE bY SHAN F. BULLOCK.—Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


BY THRASNA RIVER. The Story of a Townland. Given by one John Farmer, and Edited by his 
Friend, SHAN F. BULLOCK, Author of ‘ The Awkward Squad.’ 
WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY ST. CLAIR SIMMONS. 

ATHEN_£UM.—* This is a charming book, and affords quite the best pictures of Irish rural life that we have ever come across ; every character—and there are many—is not merely 
a living human being, but is an individual with faults and virtues and inconsistencies, whom we like on one page and dislike on the next.” 

“Q” in the SPEAKER.—“*‘ By Thrasna River’ contains the truest portrait of the Irish peasant yet drawn in fiction...... A remarkable book...... The charm of it I cannot describe...... 
Of page after page one has to admit that it could only have been written by an Irishman who feels with his countrymen’s feelings, and yet is able to stand outside and give those feelings 
their true perspective...... An antidote to melancholy...... It is Irish of the best kind.” . 

NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ As a study of Hibernian peasant life it is certainly admirable, and we think Mr. Bullock’s comprehension of the kindly, plausible, soft-hearted, devil- 
may-care Irish character as complete as it is uncommon. There is not a line in the book that is untrue to real life.” 

LIVERPOOL POST.—“ A narrative in the true Irish vein of mingled humour and pathos...... Presents the reader with many an odd yet no doubt faithful picture of Irish life.” 





NEW NOVEL BY CAPTAIN CHARLES KING.—Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


; . . . ° . 
FORT FRAYNE: a Story of Army Life in the Far West. By Captain Charles King, Author of ‘The 
Colonel’s Daughter,’ &c. With Portrait of the Author. 
, PS Sa* GAZETTE, December 12.—“ A rattling good story about soldiers—American soldiers—lovely girls, cowboys, and Red Indians......Keeps one interested and amused 
rom firs ast. 

SPECTATOR, December 21.—‘‘ Captain King evidently knows Indian warfare, for he has given us a wonderfully vivid and picturesque description of the alarms and hardships of a 
battalion stationed in some outlying fort with wayward and unruly Indians to protect......It is certainly a spirited picture of frontier life, with some fine characters among the soldiers, and 
with some powerful pathetic touches in it......A book to be read.” 

STANDARD, December 19.—“ A capital story, and, though not primarily intended for boys, will be enjoyed by them quite as much as by their elders...... Gives an excellent picture 
of the dye by a considerable number of the officers of the United States army during a large portion of their military service...... The illustrations are exceedingly good.” 

LEEDS MERCURY, December 7.—‘ Very good reading. There is some outpost work with the Indians, and an adventurous soldier story with plenty of incident, character, and 
some oT — are provided.” 


i os ivid accounts of encounters with Indians, and charming descriptions of life in a fort......The stirring scenes in which the action of the story passes makes it what it is—a 
wholesome, old-fashioned r r 








GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo. art canvas, 


A BID for FORTUNE; or, Dr. Nikola’s Vendetta. By Guy Boothby, Author of ‘In Strange 


Company,’ ‘ The Marriage of Esther,’ &c. 
WITH ABOUT 50 ILLUSTRATIONS BY STANLEY L. WOOD AND OTHERS. 

TIMES.—“‘ A Bid for Fortune’ is just the sort of book for ——- reading. Mr. Boothby seems to have been almost as much of a traveller as the mysterious Dr. Nikola, whose 
Picture figured so prominently on London advertisement hoardings not long ago, and plays a leading though irritating part in bis story......[1t would not be fair to reveal Mr. Boothby’s 
plot. It must suffice to ry f that it is highly ingenious, and, when once it has fairly thickened, exciting to a degree.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ No one as takes up ‘A Bid for Fortune’ is likely to lay it down until he finishes it...... A marvellously clever story, in which there is not a dull page.” 

MANCHESTER COURIER.—“‘It is impossible to give any idea of the verve and brightness with which the story is told. Mr. Boothby may be congratulated on having produced 
the most original novel of the year.” 

CITY PRESS.—“ Full of adventure and in no way lacking in incident......It is a story that contains not a dull page, possesses great originality, and when once taken up will 
scarcely be put down until the reader has followed the venturesome career of the hero.” 





NEW STORY BY ETHEL TURNER.—Cro-vn 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


The FAMILY at MISRULE. By Ethel Turner, Author of ‘Seven Little Australians, ‘The 


Story of a Baby,’ &c. With 29 Original Illustrations. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— The ‘ Seven Little Australians’ of last year was so admirable a story that we welcome its sequel, ‘The Family at Misrule,’ with pleasure...... 
They are more fascinating in their naughtiness and interludes of goodness than ever. For a thoroughly bright, wholesome story for boys and girls, we know of no better one than this, 
which is daintily illustrated.” 

PHIC,.—* Having won her welcome with her English audience by that touching picture of child-life, ‘Seven Little Australians,’ Miss Ethel Turner shows us the same home 
circle, a a ae older, in ‘ The Family at Misrule.’ Delightful young people they are, too, with all their mistakes and innocent naughtiness, yet so bright and natural that they 
cannot fail to charm.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ So true and so happy in describing the life and the ways of children......The story of their mischief, their games, their illnesses, and their various acts of natural 


ton is so good that it will attract older readers, and charm them as much as the young ones......It will prove as popular as the ‘ Seven Little Australians,’ by which its author is best 
nown. 





BY ARTHUR MORRISON.—Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 


CHRONICLES of MARTIN HEWITT. Being the Second Series of ‘Martin Hewitt, Investigator.’ 


By ARTHUR MORRISON, Author of ‘ Tales in Mean Streets,’ &c. With 30 Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. 

GLOBE.—“ Most people like tales of this sort......and no one can write them better than Mr. Morrison does. They are essentially of the breathless and absorbing order.” 

ACADEM Y.—" Certainly the most ingenious and entertaining of the numerous successors of Sherlock Holmes. There is not one of the stories in this collection that is not 
ingeniously constructed and cleverly written. 

SCOTSMAN.—‘ Fascinating detective stories......Mr. Morrison is an adept in making and solving mysteries. He has the power of concentrating almost in the first page of his 
stories the attention of his reader, and, thanks toa lucid running style, he never fails to maintain it until the end is reached and the problem solved......For light reading in moments 
of relaxation nothing better could be imagined than Mr. Morrison’s book.” 

MORNING ADVERTISER,—“ To his narration of these (detective stories] Mr. Morrison brings not only a clear-cut style and admirably lucid way of marshalling facts, but a vast 
and varied knowledge of men and manners.” 





JOSEPH HOCKING’S NEW WORK.—Second Edition, Twelfth Thousand, now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ALL MEN ARE LIARS. By Joseph Hocking, Author of ‘Ishmael Pengelly,’ ‘The Story of Andrew 
Fairfax,’ &c. With Frontispiece and Vignette by Gordon Browne. 


STANDARD.—“ There is true tragedy in the disillusionment of Stephen Edgcombe. It is a striking work, strong and earnest and vigorous.” 

CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ Mr. Hocking has fulfilled the promise of his literary youth. This is a notable book. Thoughtful people will be fascinated by its actuality, its fearlessness, 
and the insight it gives into the influence of modern thought and literature upon the minds and morals of our most promisin eotenl. The story is told with remarkable power, keen 
insight, and close observation. The description of the shady side of London is free from the slightest tint of exaggeration. The character sketches of reformers are delightful.’ 

LITERARY WORLD.—“ We are now in the midst of real life, with a recorder at all times eloquent, and not unfrequently brilliant.” 





*,* Complete Catalogue post free on application. 





WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN, Limiten, Salisbury-square, London, E.C. 
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WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 


SECOND YEAR OF ISSUE. 
Crown 8vo. paper cover, ls. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 
Illustrated with numerous Portraits, &c. 
The LABOUR ANNUAL: a Year-Book 


of Social, Economic, and Political Reform. Edited by 
JOSEPH EDWARDS. 





A NOVEL BY STEPNIAK.—Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


The CAREER of a NIHILIST: a Novel. 
By STEPNIAK, Author of ‘The Russian Storm-Cloud,’ 

* Russia under the Tzare,’ ‘ The Russian Peasantry,’ &c. 
“No one ean read this story.... without deep interest.”—Athenaum. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 568 pages, price 6s. 


CELIBATES. By George Moore. 


“Excessively clever.”—Times. 
“These studies are amazingly clever.""—Daily News. 
“ Patient, faithful, and masterly.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME. 
EVOLUTION in ART: as Illustrated 


by the Life-Histories of Designs. By Professor ALFRED 
C. HADDON. Illustrated with Figures of about 350 
Objects. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

“The book is well illustrated from original sketches and photo- 
graphs, and besides possesses eight plates epitomizing and emphasizirg 
some of the results ; it is a distinct acquisition to the ‘Contemporary 
Science Series,’ and upholds the brilliant reputation which that series 
already possesses.”— North British Daily Mail. 


The GROWTH of the BRAIN. AStudy 
of the Nervous System in Relation to Education. By 
H. H. DONALDSON, Professor of Neurology in the 
University of Chicago. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


“We can say with confidence that Prof. I Id has d his 
work with much care, judgment, and discrimination....A valuable 
addition to the series of which it forms a volume.”—Lancet. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 


Square 8vo. cloth, cut edges, price 1s. per Volume. 
NEW VOLUME. 
SONGS and BALLADS of SPORT and 


PASTIME. Collected, with an Intruduction, by W. W. 
TOMLINSON. Also in art linen, with a Photogravure 
Frontispiece from a Drawing by T. Eyre Macklin. Price 
2s., and in a variety of fancy bindings. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 

With few exceptions, the Volumes of the Canterbury Poets 
are supplied in Art Linen, with Photogravure Frontispieces, 
price 2s. per volume. Full List post free on application to 
the Publishers. 














Fcap. 8vo. cloth, price ls. Frontispiece. 


VERY SHORT STORIES and VERSES 
for CHILDREN. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. Small 
12mo. boxed, 2s. Uniform with ‘ Where Love is, There 
God is Also.’ 


THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, price 1s. 6d, per Volume. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


VASARI’S LIVES of ITALIAN 
PAINTERS. Selected and Profsced by HAVELOCK 





LAOCOON, and other Prose Writings 
of LESSING. A New Translation, with an Introduc- 
tion by W. B. RONNFELDT. 


PELLEAS and MELISANDA, and the 
SIGHTLESS. Two Plays by MAURICE MAETER- 
LINCK. Translated from the French by LAURENCE 
ALMA TADEMA. 


The COMPLETE ANGLER of WAL- 
TON and COTTON. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
CHARLES HILL DICK. 

LESSING’S NATHAN the WISE. 


Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by Major- 
General PATRICK MAXWELL. 


FIVE “BOOKLETS” BY COUNT 
TOLSTOY. 


Five Booklets by Count Tolstoy, each with 2 Illustrations, 

each in box, price 2s. 

Vol. I. WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD IS ALSO, 
and The GODSON.—Vol. II. WHAT MEN LIVE BY, and 
WHAT SHALL it PROFIT a MAN ?—Vol. III. The TWO 
PILGRIMS, and IF YOU NEGLECT the FIRE YOU 
DON’T PUT IT OUT.—Vol. IV. MASTER and MAN.— 
Vol. V. TOLSTOY’S PARABLES. 





London: WALTER SCOTT, Limitep, 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


JUST OUT, with Portraits, 8vo. 16s. 
HARVEY GOODWIN, late Bishop of Carlisle. 
A Biographical Memoir. 
By H. D. RAWNSLEY, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 








8vo. lés. 


LETTERS and VERSES of ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 


D.D., late Dean of Westminster. 
Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, 
Author of ‘The Life and Letters of Dean Stanley.’ 

“Mr. Prothero has done his work well. He has edited this collection of letters with skill and care. His notes and 
prefatory remarks are models of condensation. Nothing needed for understanding the letters is omitted, and rarely is there 
a word too much.”— Times. 

‘*This volume portrays a most sweet, kindly, affectionate, broad, and noble-minded nature.”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘A delightful volume, ia which one could not wish to see a word altered.” — Westminster Gazette, 





Medium 8vo. 81s. 6d. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF INDIAN HILL LIFE 


IN THE AFGHAN AND HINDU HIGHLANDS. 
A CONTRAST, 
By F. ST. J. GORE, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Beautifully illustrated with 72 Full-Page Reproductions + Photographs taken by the Author, Illustrations in Text, 
an ps. 


‘*Mr. Gore possesses in a high degree the rare art of descriptive writing. The landscapes he writes about stand out 
before our eyes in vivid and substantial reality......I1t is adorned with a great number of photographs, which are simply 
wonderful for their perspicuity and perfection of execution.”—Guardian. 

‘** To landscape photographers undoubtedly the bock of the season.”—St. James's Gazette. 





2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LADY EASTLAKE. 


Edited by her Nephew, CHARLES EASTLAKE SMITH. 
With Facsimile of her Drawings and a Portrait. 
‘* We venture to predict for it a considerable success with that large portion of the public which cares for art and 
letters, especially when these come before it with a considerable admixture of politics, personalities, and the better sort of 


society gossip.” — Times. 
‘* A woman of talent, versatility, and sound distinction.” —St. James's Gazette. 





Feap. 8vo. 5s, 


The JOURNAL of a SPY in PARIS. From January to July, 1794. 
By RAOUL HESDIN. 
“The writer draws a very vivid pictore of the social condition of Paris under the Terror.”—7imes. 
‘* No one can read it and doubt that it is genuine, but that does not lessen curiosity about its history......It is extremely 
interesting, and yet not laden with information......but he states facts now and then, and here and there throws brief, 
passing glances at death-tumbrils and the like, which make a vivid imp ion.” —Scot. 








Crown 8vo. 2s. 


TRANSLATION at SIGHT; or, Aids to Facility in the Trans- 


lation of Latin. Passages of Graduated Difficulty, Carefully Selected from Latin Authors, with Explanations, Notes, 
&c. By Professor T. D. HALL, Author of ‘The Students’ Latin Grammar,’ & 
“The es—some three hundred and fifty in number—are remarkably well graduated from the very simplest of 


passag' 
simple sentences up to chapters from Livy and Tacitus, and by no means easy extracts from the Latin poets.” 
Glasgow Herald, 


“‘ Such a book as this makes one wish that it were possible to have one’s school days again.” —Birmingham Post. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, imperial 32mo. 1s. net. 


The PSALTER: according to the Prayer-Book Version. With 


a Concordance and other Matter compiled by the Right Hon. W. BE. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
With Plans, 8vo. 16s. 


REMINISCENCES of THIRTY-FIVE YEARS of my LIFE. 


By Sir JOSEPH A. CROWE, K.C.M.G. .C.B., Author of ‘The Early Flemish Painters,’ ‘ Painting in North Italy,’ 
&c. Including the Founding and Early Days of the Daily News, Bapaciences as War Correspondent during the Cam- 
paign on the Danube in 1854, the Crimean War, Bombay during the Mutiny, the Franco-Austrian War in 1859, &c. 


Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


BISHOP HEBER: Poet and Chief Missionary to the East, 


1783-1826. ‘With Letters and Verses not hitherto published.. By Dr. GEORGE SMITH, C.LE. F.R.G.8., Author of 
‘The Life of William Carey,’ ‘Henry Martyn,’ &c. With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. ‘ 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FOUR HUMOURISTS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


1. DICKENS: the Humourist as Democrat. 2. THACKERAY: the Humourist as Philosopher. 3. GEORGE 
ELIOT: the Humourist as Poet. 4. CARLYLE: the Humourist as Prophet. Lectures delivered’at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. Revised and Enlarged. By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY. 


DISSERTATIONS on SUBJECTS connected with the INCAR- 
NATION. By the Rev. CHARLES GORB, Canon of Westminster. 


COLLEGE SERMONS. For the most part preached in the Chapel 


of Balliol College, Oxford. To which are added some Short Addresses to Communicants. By the late BENJAMIN 
JOWETT, M.A., Master of Balliol College. 





Paternoster-square, E,C, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1895 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. HUTCHINSON ¢ CO. 


SIXTH EDITION. 


INTO the HIGHWAYS and HEDGES. 
By F. F. MONTRESOR. In cloth gilt, és. 
[Seventh Edition in preparation. 


‘“‘A book standing out distinctly. The current of the 
story gathers strength and volume as it flows. The cha- 
racters are conceived strongly. Since the days of Dinah 
Morris there has not, perhaps, been quite so successful a 

rtrait of a man or woman consumed by the passion of 

umanity.”’—Manchester Guardian, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—THIRD EDITION. 


The ONE WHO LOOKED ON. In 


cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [Fourth Edition in preparation. 


‘‘The favourable impression created by ‘Into the High- 
ways and Hedges’ will be distinctly deepened by its suc- 
cessor; itisac ing story.”— Times. 

‘A tale entirely unlike any other, full of a strange power 
and realism, and touched with a fine humour; a great con- 
ception.”— World. 

**One of the most remarkable and powerful of the year’s 
contributions.”— British Weekly. 

‘“«* Intothe Highways and Hedges’ made a deep impression 
on all who read it, and its authoress gives us a worthy suc- 
cessor in her new book...... Pathos, humour, and insight. 
The reader laughs, wonders, and saddens. The book is dis- 
tinctly original.”—Pal! Mall Gazette. 


THREE EDITIONS OF FRANKFORT MOORE’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


PHYLLIS of PHILISTIA, having 


been exhausted, a FOURTH EDITION is now ready. 
In cloth gilt, 6s. 


“ Besides the bright dialogue and wealth of epigram we 
generally expect from Mr. Moore, there is a vein of tragedy 
in Courtland’s relations to Ella Linton. Courtland and his 
friend’s wife are on the verge of a catastrophe in more than 
one powerful scene ; the greater unselfishness of the woman’s 

sion is finely imagined. This is a vivacious story, not 
beneath the standard of merit to which we are accustomed 
in the writer.”—Atheneum. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
SECOND LARGE EDITION. 


THEY CALL IT LOVE. In cloth 
gilt, 6s. 

“The charm and passion breathing through the love 
scenes betray a master-hand at work. Lily is a charming 
heroine. The conversations are sprightly, and not without 
a subtle charm,”—Daily News. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ARROWS of SONG. In cloth gilt, 


3s. 6d, net. 


ANOTHER FAVOURABLE REVIEW. 

** The author is a man who has opinions and is not afraid 
of propounding them. ‘Lulu’ is adaring poem. ‘An Old 
Beau’ is an excellent example of the bantering, ironical 
style; while tke true poetic nature is shown in ‘ The Linnet 
on the Window Sill.’ The other efforts are just as excellent 
in their way as the above. They are fearless in conception 
and in hp reps and will stand comparison with those of 
the best living poets, whether in exuberance of imagination 
or aptness of conceits.”—N. B. Daily Mail. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION. 


The CAVALIERS. By S. R. 
KEIGHTLEY, LL.D. In handsome cloth gilt, 6s. With 
Illustrations by S. H. Vedder. 


** An excellent story, with a ring of both Scott and Dumas 
in it, yet with a strong original metal of itsown. Extremely 


Siking. the ramifications of the plot are skilfully drawn. | 
0 


The whole story is extremely interesting. The book will 
take its place in the first ranks of the iuistorical novel.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 





THIS YEAR'S MOST SUCCESSFUL SERIES OF COM- 
PLETE NOVELS AT A POPULAR PRICE. 


THE ZEIT-GEIST LIBRARY. 


Each Volume in cloth gilt, 2s. ; in artistic paper, 1s. 6d. each. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-Page. 


BY L. DOUGALL. 
The ZEIT-GEIST. [Fourth Edition. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A YELLOW ASTER.’ 
A COMEDY in SPASMS. [Third Edition. 
BY FRANKFORT MOORE. 
The SALE of a SOUL. [Third Edition. 
BY “ GYP.” 
CHIFFON’S MARRIAGE. 
BY NORA VYNNE. 


A MAN and his WOMANKIND. 
[Second Edition. 


[Third Edition, 


NEW VOLUMES. 
BY JULIAN STURGIS. 


A MASTER of FORTUNE. zis cay. 
BY MARIE CORELLI. 
The MIGHTY ATOM. [In preparation, 





CHEAP EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
BY COUNT PHILIPPE DE SEGUR. 


An AIDE de CAMP to NAPOLEON I. 


With Photogravure Portrait. In demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 
“The Count’s personal story of adventure is so thrilling, 
and his opportunities of watching Napoleon were so constant 
and so ably realized, that this volume deserves honourable 
mention among works which show us history in the making 
and the realities as well as the romance of war. A very 
readable book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SECOND EDITION AT PRESS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ZEIT-GEIST.’ 


A QUESTION of FAITH. By L. 


DOUGALL. In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

‘*Miss Dougall’s new story, ‘A Question of Faith’ should 
enhance her reputation. It is written with great charm of 
style bya hand that has acquired a mastery of the materials it 
employs. Much thought and clear insight into the springs 
of motive and character have gone to the making of the 
tale.”— Scotsman (First Review). 


BY “ALIEN,” AUTHOR OF ‘A DAUGHTER OF THE 
KING.’ SECOND EDITION. 


The MAJESTY of MAN. In cloth 
ilt, 6s. 

‘*A novel of very unusual merit. The story is intense and 
interesting, vividly conceived and graphically written. The 
characters are fresh and unworn types—indeed, the leading 
figures are entirely original. The person who does not read 
this novel at a sitting, and who does not feel the better for 
it, must be of exceptional temperament.”—British Weekly. 


** Another Alice in Wonderland.” 


The WALLYPUG of WHY. By G. E. 


FARROW. With 65 Illustrations by Harry Furniss and 
Dorothy Furniss. In richly gilt cloth and gilt edges, 5s. 
[Second Large Edition in the press. 

“ It is impossible to read a dozen pages of ‘ The Wallypug 
of Why’ without being reminded of ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ 
Mr. Farrow may take this as a compliment. To have caught 
something of the charm of Lewis Carroll, and to be sure of 
a welcome for his book from all child-readers, is no mean 
achievement. What constitutes an equal charm with the 
text are the illustrations.”—St. /ames’s Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


The CALICO PRINTER. A Novel. 
By CHARLOTTE FENNELL. In cloth gilt, 6s. 
“It is very much above the average, very clever and read- 


| able.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
A PITIFUL PASSION. By Ella MacMahon, Author of ‘A New 


Note.’ In artistic linen gilt, 6s, 


ROGER VANBRUGH’S WIFE. By Adeline Sergeant. 


cloth gilt, 6s, 


[January 6. 
In 


[Next week. 


IN a SILENT WORLD. By the Author of ‘Views of English 


Society.’ In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


[Neat week, 


** It seeks to depict the introspection of a soul pent up, prison like, between the walls of a great affliction, whose only 
mode of expressing its emotions was by the pen, and for whom not a few of life’s manifold problems remained unsolved.” 


Author's Preface. 





FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 
JOSEPH HATTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


WHEN GREEK 
MEETS GREEK. 


In cloth gilt, 6s, 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“* We have here, written in spirited and vigorous English, 
a story of life in Paris during ‘The Terror.’ It opens by the 
rush of a fugitive into the garret occupied by Marie Bruzet, 
whose daring loyalty and fearless denunciation of her 
father, who is a spy of Robespierre’s, is delighful. Mr. 
Hatton rather hurries his e.ents, and, so speak, springs 
startling situations on the reader, but he knows how to keep 
the excitement of his drama at fever heat, especially in the 
closing chapters, when ‘the Incorruptible’ is fairiy hood- 
winked by the gallant De Fournier. The whirl of the blood- 
thirsty madness of the September massacres is brilliantly 
described, and is contrasted refreshingly with the calm 
security of the valleyin the English Southdowns, where the 
little group of escaped fugitives are left in peace.” 


NEWCASTLE DAILY LEADER. 


‘«* Tt is Greek and Greek when Frenchmen fight,’ exclaims 
the Duke de Louvet in Mr. Joseph Hatton’s stirring 
romance, when the aristocrat and his faithful servant Joseph 
are undergoing examination before the terrible ‘ Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal’—a patriotic sentiment which elicits a 
cheer even from the pack of human wolves around them. 
Many pens have written on the same same theme, but no 
more picturesque description of the reign of terror has ever 
been given in the form of a story than is contained in ‘ When 
Greek Meets Greek.’” 


WORLD. 


‘We find in his treatment of his new theme the same 
vigour, earnestness. and sympathetic insight which his 
Russian novels display. A dramatic story, its interest is 
felt in the first pages, and never flags; the mounting up of 
events to the admirably-contrived climax is not to be dis- 
cussed; it is for the author to divulge the secret of his 
charming realistic romance.” 


GLOBE. 


“A presentment more than ordinarily vivid and pic- 
turesque : the author’s personages are well-conceived types, 
the turns of fortune are depicted in a series of vigorously 
told incidents. A very successful piece of work, and holds 
our attention from first to last.” 


GENTLEWOMAN. 


“* Decidedly the most powerful novel Joseph Hatton has 
yet written. Px d in an intensified degree of those 
mesmeric qualities, stirring action, and brisk dialogue which. 
have always been characteristics of this clever author- 
journalist’s style, the present story is one which not only 
catches the attention, but holds it enthralled,” 


LIVERPOOL DAILY POST. 


‘A fine specimen of the author’s best work. We were 
almost about to speak of the minor characters. But there 
is really not a character in the book that could correctly be 
described as minor. An interesting story surrounds nearly 
every individual. This being so, it may readily be imagined 
what is the delightful effect when they are all woven by 
Mr. Hatton’s master-hand into the general plot.” 





DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


“Mr. H. H. Morell has arranged with Joseph Hatton and 
Murray Carson to take on tour a new play provisionally 
called ‘ The Roll of the Drum,’ by Joseph Hatton, early next 
year. It is founded on his novel, which has made a great 
success, and is called ‘When Greek meets Greek.’ Mr. 

urray Carson made a considerable reputation in the 
provinces as Napoleon in ‘The Royal Divorce,’ and as 
Issachar—Mr. Beerbohm -Tree’s part—in ‘ Hypatia.’ He is 
said to have a fine opportunity in the new play in the dual 
réle of ‘Compte de Fournier’ and ‘Deputy Grebauval. 
The tour will be announced as ‘ under tke direction of H. H. 


| Morell and Frederick Mouillot.’” 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster-row. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST.| HURST & BLACKETT’S | SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO’S ¢ 
Now ready, price One Shilli PUBLICATIONS. NEW B OOKS. 
NOTICE.—The TEMPLE BAR SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS 
MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1896, contains, among oe ae aa OF IRONCLADS IN ACTIO N. 


other Articles of interest :—The MADONNA of a DAY. 
Chaps. 19—22.—FIGHTING THURLOW: his Foes and 
Friends.—The CREW of the ‘“‘FLYING DUTCHMAN.” 
—WORDSWORTH’S ‘PARSON SYMPSON.’ — CATS 
and THEIR AFFECTIONS. Part I.— LIONS in the 
TWENTIES.—A DREAM of HERRICK.—HAWORTH 
THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO.—A RIDE WITH 
“ STARLIGHT,” &c. 


NEW WORKS. 


——f———— 
NOW READY. 


AT the COURT of the AMIR. 
By JOHN ALFRED GRAY, M.B., late Surgeon to His 
Highness the Amir of Afghanistan. With Portrait and 
other Illustrations. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 

“*Dr. Gray has been fortunate in his opportunities, but he 
has made the most of them, and has written a book on 
Afghanistan which must for a long time be a standard work 
on the subject.”—Graphic. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MEMORIES of FATHER 


HEALY, Parish Priest of Ballybrack and Little Bray. 
Witha Portrait of Father Healy. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOW READY. 


A MEMOIR of FRANCES 


TROLLOPE, By her Daughter-in-Law, FRANCES 
ELEANOR TROLLOPE. With Extracts from her 
Diaries and Letters, and with 2 Portraits. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 21s. 





NOW READY. 


The KEELEYS: on the Stage and 


at Home. By WALTER GOODMAN. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 


NOW READY. 
ON the TRACK of the MAIL 


COACH. By F. K. BAINES, C.B., Author of ‘ Forty 
Years at the Post Office.’ In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY. 
UP If £2ae GB. 


By MARGERY HOLLIS, 
Author of ‘ Audrey,’ ‘ Through Thick and Thin,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s, 





NOW READY. 


The ROMANCE of JUDGE 


KETCHUM. By H. ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author 
of ‘The Model of Christian Gay,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 6s. 

NOW READY. 


A CLEVER WIFE. By W. 


PETT RIDGE, Author of ‘Telling Stories,’ &. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The story is bright, and its uncommon freshness and 
vivacity make it enjoyable to read.”—Scotsman. 


NOW READY. 


The APOTHEOSIS of MR. 
TYRAWLEY. By E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
**On the whole a good story. There is plenty of incident 
and plenty of spirit.” —Atheneum. 


NOW READY. 


YELLOW WAVE. A 


By 
In 


The 
Romance of the Asiatic Invasion of Australia. 
KENNETH MACKAY, Author of ‘Out Back,’ &. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 





THE LATEST ADDITION TO BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


SIR GODFREY’S GRAND- 


DAUGHTERS. By ROSA N. CAREY, Author of 


oa Memories,’ &c. A New Edition. In 1 vol. crown 
vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 


Now ready, 65th Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, 31s. 6d. bound, gilt edges. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and 


BARONETAGE for 1896. Corrected by the NOBILITY. 


“This substantial and well-known work of reference is 
just republished in the form of a new edition, revised and 
enlarged. ‘Lodge,’ which furnishes both pedigrees and 
arms, has now been before the public for three-quarters of a 
century, a sufficient evidence that it fulfils a practical and 
useful purpose.”—Daily News, Dec. 21, 1895. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. NEAL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


FRIEND or RIVAL. By Elizabeth 


NEAL, Author of ‘Coming of Age,’ ‘My Brother Basil,’ 
&e. 


‘It isall pleasantly written ; the people are agreeable ; the scenes are 
bright and natural ; the story is nowhere too harrowing, and altogether 
it may be safely recommended.”—Standard. 

“A good, honest love story of the old-fashioned kind, eminently 
pleasant reading.”—-Glasgow Hera'd. 





NEW NOVEL BY ALGERNON GISSING. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The SPORT of STARS. By Algernon 
GISSING, Author of ‘A Moorland Idyl,’ ‘A Village 
Hampden,’ &c. 

‘Mr. Gissing has produced a novel the plot and development of which 
suggest food for instructive thought. It is very well designed and 


written, and has a pleasing, thoughtful vein running through it.” 
Scotsman. 


NEW NOVEL BY C. G. FURLEY SMITH. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


An UNSOUGHT HERITAGE. By 


C. G. FURLEY SMITH, Author of ‘Quixote the 
Weaver.’ 
«“¢An Unsought Heritage’is worthy of cordial and unstinted com- 
mendation. Nothing at once more ‘up to date’ and wholesome, more 
fin de sitcle and free from offence has been written for many a day.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
“The story is bright, clever, entertaining, admirably healthy in tone 
and sentiment, anc thoroughly enjoyable from the first page to the 
last.” —Scotsman. 
“The whole plot is most adroitly and yet most naturally worked out, 
and the interest which it excites is maintained to the very end.” 
rag aed Herald. 


“ As pleasantly written a novel as we have noticed for some months 
back.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. THICKNESSE. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


EGERIA. By Lily Thicknesse. 


“There is much more life in the book than in the ordinary novel, and 
it is worth reading, as it is modern without being nasty.”—Madame. 





NEW NOVEL BY M. BRAMSTON. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


TOO FAIRa DAWN. By M. Bramston, 


Author of ‘ Apples of Sodom,’ &c, 
“A thoroughly readable book. The tale is interesting and unusual, 
and is admirably told.”—Black and White. 





NEW NOVEL BY G. M. ROBINS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


TO SET HER FREE. By G. M. 


A Sketch of Naval Warfare from 1855 to 1895. 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE BATTLESHIP IN ENGLAND. 


By H. W. WILSON. 
With Introduction by Capt. A. T. MAHAN, 
2 vols. royal 8vo. 30s. About 800 pages. Fully illustrated. 


From the Times.—“ Students of naval warfare, and all 
who concern themselves with naval questions in their 
——, must acknowledge themselves greatly indebted 
to Mr. H. W. Wilson for the very thoughtful and instruc- 
tive study of naval warfare during the ironclad period con- 
tained in the two volumes whose title we have given above. 
cvccee His volumes are admirably provided with maps and 
— and bya large number of drawings of notable war- 
> ” 


From the Standard.—" The naval world will be the wiser 
for this book, which will take its place as a standard work, 
and will long retain that position, as affording a clue by 
which to unravel the complicated problems of warfare by 
sea.” 

From the Daily News.—‘ It will be of the greatest use to 
all who, as students, writers, or statesmen, are interested in 
the question of sea power.” 

&e. 


&e. &e. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
DOD'S 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
AND KNIGHTAGE 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
For 1896, including all the Titled Classes. Fifty-sixth Year. 


The World (January 1, 1896) says.—‘‘ There is no more 
convenient book of reference than ‘* Dod.’ 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By Enpwi A. 
GROSVENOR, formerly Professor of History at Robert 
College, Constantinople, and Member of the Society of 
Medizval Researches, Constantinople. With an Intro- 
duction by General LEW WALLACE, Author of ‘ Ben- 





Hur.’ With 200 Illustrations. 2 vols. square demy 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, 42s. 
The Times says :—‘‘ Professor Grosvenor’s volumes will 


henceforth be regarded as indispensable by all visitors to 
Constantinople who care to study its antiquities and to read 
its history in the light of its topography.” 


FAMOUS HORSES: with Portraits, 
Pedigrees, Principal Performances, Descriptions of Races, 
and various interesting items, extending over a period of 
nearly Two Centuries. By THEO. TAUNTON. With 
nearly 200 Portraits of Famous Racehorses. 1 handsome 
volume, crown 4to. cloth extra, Two Guineas, net. 

** All who are interested in turf matters will be pleased 

with Mr. Taunton’s book.”—Daily News. 

‘Should be in the hands of every breeder and horse-lover 

in England.”—Sporting Life. 


MY EXPERIENCES in MANIPUR 
and the NAGA HILLS. By the late Major-General Sir 
JAMES JOHNSTONE, K.C.S.I1., &. With Portrait 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

“(A manly record of a memorable career.”— Times, 


The CHINA-JAPAN WAR. Compiled 

from Japanese, Chinese, and Foreign Sources. By 

VLADIMIR, lately of the **** Diplomatic Mission to 

Corea. With Maps and numerous Lilustrations. Demy 

8vo. 400 pp. cloth, 16s. 

“ An excellent eons | of the war from the Japanese point 
theneum. 





ROBINS (Mrs. Baillie Reynolds), Author of ‘The Ides 

of March,’ ‘ In the Balance,’ &c. 
“The i is i hrough 
gether relieved until we come to the closing ‘es. "’—TZimes. 
“An excellent story, for Mrs. Reynolds has done equally well with 
regard to her plot and to the manner in which she has worked it out.” 

; Atheneum. 

“An amusing novel, told with spirit and resource.”—Daily Telegraph. 





nor is our surprise alto- 
ne 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY FOLLY.’ 
Ready next week, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A PAGAN SOUL. By Louis Vintras, 


Author of ‘ Lady Folly.’ 





Uniform, each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 
DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman, 
WE TWO. IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT ERRANT. WON BY WAITING. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN. TO RIGHT the WRONG. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Lim1rTep, 


of view......It is profusely illustrated.” —A 


“ 

The LOG of the “TANTALLON 
CASTLE.” Tothe Baltic and Back with Mr. Gladstone. 
By HENRY W. LUCY. Illustrated by W. L. Wyllie, 
A.R.A., Linley Sambourne, E. T. Reed, and others. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

** A bright little volume......Altogether a very nice souvenir 

of a memorable trip.”—Daily Chronicle. 


CAVALRY in the WATERLOO 


CAMPAIGN. By General Sir EVELYN WOOD, 
V.C., &. With Portraits, Maps, and Plans. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
“British writers on cavalry are few, and this admirable 
study by a practical soldier of Waterloo from the cavalry 
point of view is most welcome.”— Times. 


AUTOGRAPHS and BIRTHDAYS 
of EMINENT PERSONS. Compiled by Mrs. RUSHTON. 
Contains over 850 facsimile Autographs of historical and 
contemporary personages, with Concise Biographical 
Notes. Square demy l6mo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

“‘ A book which will be the heart’s delight of young ladies 


birthday books and of autograph hunters. 
se . Daily News (Leader). 


London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., 








Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C, 
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LITERATURE 
— 
Studies of Childhood. By James Sully, 
M.A., LL.D. (Longmans & Co.) 


Two qualifications, in Prof. Sully’s opinion, 
are necessary to make a good observer of 
children, namely, sympathetic insight and 
teen training. Both of these he 
as himself in ample measure ; and he has 
besides great familiarity with the literature 
of the new but rapidly growing special 
subject of ‘child-psychology.” The result 
is that his present ‘Studies of Childhood’ 
form in all respects a worthy contribution 
to the subject, being intensely interesting 
even to readers who have no specially 
scientific aim, as well as psychologically 
instructive in the highest degree. 

“The child which the modern world has 
in the main discovered’”’ is, as the author 
says, “‘afterallonly half discovered.” Feeling 
for the poetic charm of childhood has led 
on to the interest of the scientific observer, 
and much has already been done, from the 
point of view of the evolutionist, to trace 
stages of development in the child, and to 
compare these with the stages of develop- 
ment of the race; but the ground still 
remains in great part unbroken. One in- 
terest indeed has disappeared. We no 
longer think that by determining which 
ideas appear earliest in the minds of children, 
we can arrive at a conclusion as to the 
philosophical validity of those ideas; but 
the departure of the metaphysical interest 
has only made it easier and more attractive 
to study, as a disinterested observer, the 
psychology of the child. There is still the 
ethical interest of this psychology in its 
relation to moral discipline. Before the 
educator can train the mind of the child, 
he must learn to understand it. A similar 
remark applies in the case of intellectual 
and artistic training. All this, it need 
scarcely be said, the author does not neglect. 
But first of all there is the interest of pure 
psychology. The natural history of a child’s 
mind is interesting both for its own sake 
and as throwing light on the development 
of the race. In the present studies this 
interest is on the whole uppermost, and it is 
as a contribution to pure psychology, apart 
from relation to moral or intellectual dis- 











cipline, that we wish to consider Prof. 
Sully’s work. 

When we speak of the mind of the child, 
it must, of course, be remembered that ‘‘the 
child” is an abstraction. All children are 
not alike, and under “childhood ” different 
stages of development are included. Still it is 
possible to mark off these stages of develop- 
ment from one another; and children have 
in common mental characteristics by which 
they are unlike ordinary adults. Generaliza- 
tion is, therefore, permissible ; but how are 
we to select our materials? Prof. Sully’s 
method here seems to be the right one. 
Our object must not be to collect anecdotes 
about extraordinarily precocious children. 
At the same time, when we have to speak 
of the child’s imagination, we must seek 
for its expression in children who, as com- 
pared with others, are distinctly imagina- 
tive. Similarly, we must go for expressions 
of the child’s intelligence to those children 
who are most intelligent. What then is the 
general conception of the child’s mind that 
is attained by this method ? 

The child is on one side “ the representa- 
tive of wild untamed nature.” The de- 
velopment of the child-mind follows the 
stages of evolution of the race-mind. There 
is also, as Schopenhauer held, between the 
man of genius and the child an e. sential 
similarity. Whence comes this resemblance 
between the child and childlike peoples on 
the one side, and the man of genius on the 
other? From the fact, as Prof. Sully seems 
to hold, that the child and the primitive 
man are alike spontaneous. The primitive 
man has to imagine, feel, and think actively, 
or else no step at all could be taken towards 
human thought. The child, though sub- 
jected to a process of education, cannot 
appropriate the results of thought without 
a similarly active play of mind, and so 
manifests, through the whole of his intel- 
ligence, a spontaneity like that of primitive 
man. Gradually a certain mental structure 
is formed, and in the ordinary adult most 
activity of mind goes along fixed lines. In 
the man of genius this is so to the least 
extent. The spontaneous play of imagina- 
tion and intelligence that makes the child, 
as Prof. Sully expresses it, a kind of poet, 
philosopher, and artist, has been least 
encroached on by mechanical habit. Hence, 
as a type, the man of genius has certain 
characters in common with the child. 

Prof. Sully has always been one of the 
chief among those psychologists who find in 
play the germs of art. {In what does this 
kinship of play to art consist? Not essen- 
tially, according to Prof. Sully, in ‘imi- 
tation,’ but in the ‘impulse to realize a 
bright idea.” This, its ‘‘imaginative and 
half - illusory side,” is the essence of 
play. Hence primitive art, which takes 
its origin from play, is ‘“‘ symbolic,” not 
‘‘ naturalistic.” The art of the primitive 
man and of the child is here on the true 
line of artistic development. 

The play - instinct is perhaps ‘ most 
vigorous and dominant when a child is 
alone, or at least self-absorbed.’ ‘‘ The 
essence of children’s play is the acting of 
a part and the realizing of a new situation.” 
This “assuming a foreign existence” is 
peculiar to the child-player. It is not seen 
in the play of animals, though here also 
there is ‘‘ make-believe game.” When play 


® 





passes into pure ‘‘ play of imagination,” as 
we call it, it ceases to be play, commonly so 
called, and becomes myth and story. The 
myth-making imagination of children, like 
that of primitive man, contains the germ of 
thought :— 

“Tt is because the young mind is so mobile 
and agile, passing far beyond the narrow con- 
fines of the actual in imaginative conjecture of 
what lies hidden in the remote, that it begins 
to think, that is, to reason about the causes of 
things. In the history of the individual as of 
the race, thought, even the abstract thought 
of science, grows out of the free play of ima- 
gination.” 

Though the child first dimly reveals him- 
self as a thinker in the practical domain, yet 
his exploits here hardly disclose the distinc- 
tive attributes of the human thinker. ‘“ Pro- 
bably the earliest unambiguous indication 
of a human faculty of thought is to be found 
in infantile comparison.” Here we have the 
germ at once of poetry and science. Com- 
parison leads on to generalization and the 
intelligent use of names. When this last 
point is attained the child has become a 
thinker, 

Before there is even a rudiment of true 
speech—which consists in using a sound 
intentionally as the sign of an idea—there 
is a “‘ primordial babbling,” a “‘ preliminary 
trying of the vocal instrument through the 
whole of its register.” At this stage sounds 
are produced which afterwards, when true 
speech begins, apparently cannot be pro- 
duced. They are now uttered “ impul- 
sively,” and this does not require the co- 
ordination implied in their intentional 
utterance as imitations of sounds heard. 
So far as there is at this stage an inten- 
tional element, it is the repetition of sounds 
with which the infant falls in love when he 
hears them produced by himself. 

‘* We may best describe this infantile babbling 
as voice-play and as rude spontaneous singing, 
the utterance of a mood, indulged in for the 
sake of its own delight, and serving by a happy 
arrangement of nature as a preliminary practice 
in the production of articulate or linguistic 
sounds.” 

In learning to speak, of course, example 
and imitation are of great importance; but, 
quite apart from these, some of the sounds 
spontaneously produced tend to become ex- 
pressive, and “true language-sounds signi- 
ficant of things grow out of this spontaneous 
expressive articulation.”’ The appearance 
of a new object in the visual field causes a 
‘“‘ faint shock of wonder,” and this may give 
rise to an interjectional expression. Simi- 
larly with the disappearance of an object. 
That such expressions are spontaneous and 
not imitated is proved by their varying in 
different children. These spontaneous vocal 
reactions, expressive of the contrasting mental 
states answering to the appearance or arrival 
and disappearance or departure of an im- 
pressive and interesting object, when re- 
cognized by others, tend to become fixed 
as linguistic signs. Thus the observed 
beginnings of language in children offer an 
analogy with its conjectured beginnings in 
the race. Alike in children and in the race 
the form of imitation called ‘‘ onomato- 
poetic’’ soon comes in. There are further 
some vocal sounds which seem traceable 
neither to emotional expressions nor to imi- 
tation. Children have even sometimes shown 
themselves capable of actually inventing for 
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kind of language. of impenetrable thickness. The last study | of matchless luxuriance, is a very carnival of 


The child as a true observer and thinker 
shows a similar spontaneity. To what an 
extent impressions of sense are overlaid, in 
childish observation, with vivid images of 
fancy, Prof. Sully has abundantly illus- 
trated. The child, he says, but half observes 
what is present to the eyes. Childish fancy 
has a strong vitalizing or personifying ele- 
ment. In thinking, the child brings with 
him an innate d priori view of things as 
uniformly connected. He is at the same 
time a natural idealist. His questioning, 
when it begins, is partly, but not wholly 
practical in motive. From the earliest a 
true speculative interest blends with the 
practical instinct to inquire into the way in 
which things are produced. ‘‘Children are 
in the complete sense little philosophers, 
if philosophy, as the ancients said, consists 
in knowing the causes of things.’ ‘The 
child is metaphysician in the sense in which 
the earliest human thinkers were meta- 
physicians, pushing his questioning into 
the inmost nature of things, and back to the 
absolute beginnings.” His ideas are at first 
‘*‘ anthropocentric.” In childish thinking, 
also, everything tends to be ‘‘reified.”” The 
wind, for example, is persistently regarded 
as a being. ‘‘ With respect to the make or 
substance of things, children are,” Prof. 
Sully believes, ‘‘ disposed to regard all that 
they see as having the resistant quality of 
solid material substance.” Spontaneous 
movement and sound are interpreted as 
signs of life. The primitive ideas, as we 
see, are destined to work out in very dif- 
ferent directions. When they are brought 
into relation with one another, they do not 
at first harmonize. Questioning, we naturally 
find, issoon ‘the outcome, not merely of ignor- 
ance and curiosity, but of a deeper motive, 
a sense of perplexity, of mystery or contra- 
diction.”’ Here are two kinds of emotion 
that have been assigned as the origin of 
philosophy ; but on the whole Prof. Sully 
seems inclined to the opinion that the 
primordial emotion isto be found in “‘ wonder, 
curiosity, and the desire to fill in the blank 
spaces with at least the semblance of real 
knowledge.” This same emotion of ‘‘ wonder 
and curiosity” is assigned as one of the 
earliest occasions of sesthetic pleasure. 

It is impossible within the limits of a 
review to touch upon ail the points of 
interest in Prof. Sully’s book. Not a single 
anecdote, it will be observed, has been 
quoted. Yet the book is full of the most 
delightful anecdotes of children and their 
sayings. Since these, however, are always, 
in the true scientific spirit, brought in to 
illustrate or lead up to generalizations, it 
seemed best to give as much as possible of 
the generalized result. Two of the later 
studies, dealing with ‘The Child as Artist’ 
and ‘The Young Draughtsman,’ must be 
specially referred to for their copiousness of 
detail. They are filled with amusing—and 
to the psychologist exceedingly instructive 
—drawings by school-children. The re- 
semblances of these to savage and archaic 
art, and their no less obvious, but 
less fundamental differences, are clearly 
brought out. Portions of the ‘ Extracts 
from a Father’s Diary,’ which follow next, 
appeared some years since. These retain 
their original form, involving, as the author 





of all is on ‘George Sand’s Childhood.’ 
This is founded, of course, on the early 
reminiscences in the ‘ Histoire de ma Vie.’ 





From the Black Sea through Persia and India. 
By Edwin Lord Weekes. [Illustrated by 
the Author. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


In this illustrated record of his journeys 
through Persia and in India the author, an 
accomplished artist, shows himself as fami- 
liar with the pen as with the pencil. His 
narrative, indeed, is a panorama of lively de- 
scription in well-chosen language, each pic- 
ture artistically constructed with its salient 
features and proper light and shade. To the 
earlier part of the work it may be objected 
that beyond this series of pictures, which 
deals mainly with the daily life and adven- 
tures, we do not learn much from it. Cer- 
tainly statistical information, political, social, 
and economical, is mostly absent. But the 
varied and sometimes critical adventures on 
the road, and the vivid and picturesque 
sketches of life and manners, may well 
console us for its absence. The author, we 
remember, was only a passing traveller, and 
crossed Persia under very adverse conditions, 
for he found cholera raging in many places, 
and his fellow traveller succumbed to it. 
And to have padded his volume with solid 
but indigestible matter would be quite 
foreign to Mr. Weekes’s genius. The 
artistic temperament, uppermost through- 
out, often stood its possessor in good stead. 
A sunset repays him for the fatigues of the 
day and the discomfort of the camping 
ground; the importunate beggar is an ad- 
mirable model; of an inefficient escort, 
‘fone glance at their array’ is sufficient 
to show that they are worthy of their hire 
and of great artistic value.”’ 

The prevailing impression left by his 
account of the Persian journey is the 
ruinous condition of all the architectural and 
other artistic monuments of the past, and 
this amid considerable individual culture 
and refinement. His observations and criti- 
cisms on art questions are full of interest, 
and apparently the fruit of study and reflec- 
tion; and this applies more especially, per- 
haps, to that part of his work which deals 
with India, which he seems to have visited 
on several occasions. He notes the advance 
in the Mogul period from the simpler early 
work to the crowning “ esthetic refinement ”’ 
of the work under Shah Jehan, and he traces 
not only Persian but Moorish influence, 
especially in the gardens, which have a 
family likeness, from the Generalife of 
Granada to the Shalimar gardens at Lahore. 

It might be difficult now to say anything 
very new about the Taj. Mr. Weekes 
observes :— 


‘**The force of one’s first impression of any 
world-renowned chef-d’wuvre is often weakened 
by unfavourable circumstances or by its environ- 
ment...... But in the case of the Taj the builders 
have cunningly done all that beforehand, nothing 
unsightly is left to mar the impression, and when 
one has emerged from the gloom of the great 
portal which gives access to the garden, two 
lines of black cypress spires lead the eye straight 
to the majestic dome which rises white and 
dazzling at the end of the vista, and which is 
repeated in the still water of the long canal. 
The setting is worthy of the gem, and on either 





color. From the stately entrance gate of red 
stone and white marble, and the garden walls, 
ornamented with kiosks and domes in which 
every battlement is inlaid with a marble fleur- 
de-lis, and the beautiful pendent mosques en- 
hancing the brilliancy of the Taj by their 
variegated color, the same perfection of finish 
reigns throughout, and one longs almost un- 
consciously for some blemish, some harsher 
note, to connect it with the outer world, and 
stamp it with reality...... Seen from across the 
Jumna it rises like a summer cloud against the 
clear sky, and its inverted image trembles in 
the deep blue of the water. There is no black- 
ness in the shadows on the sunlit faces, and even 
under the deeply recessed arches the color is 
luminous and opalescent, while on the shadowed 
side it borrows the cool reflected tones of the 
sky, and is as full of transparent tints and hues 
of mother-of-pearl as the lining of a shell...... 
When one attempts to paint or draw even a 
small portion of it he will grow to understand 
that beneath its apparent simplicity, which is 
so managed that no detail interferes with the 
unity and force of the impression, there is yet 
a vast deal of complexity and thorough con- 
structive science. But all these unpleasant but 
necessary elements are so artfully subordinated, 
that one carries away only the memory of its 
sensuous charm of color and outline, and is not 
disturbed by the underlying basis of mathe- 
matics.” 


Perhaps the ‘“‘Golden Temple” in the 
famous Lake of Immortality at Amritsar, 
and Lahore, with its Mosque of Wazir Khan 
and its quaint picturesque streets with their 
mushrabiya work, are the localities on which 
our author dwells with the keenest apprecia- 
tion, though from his descriptions of scenes 
at Jeypore and elsewhere it is clear that 
several of these have also, for him, points 
of unrivalled excellence and beauty. He is 
struck by the absence, from the Sikh ritual, 
of some of the more grotesque features of 
Hindooism, though he prudently hesitates 
to attribute the superiority to Greek in- 
fluence. The fact that the Sikh system was 
the result of a reform in the direction of 
simplicity is perhaps a sufficient explanation 
of the difference. 


Some charming sketches of the Golden 
Temple and its surroundings adorn his 
pages and illustrate his description :— 


‘*From the border of the tank, which lies in 
the afternoon shadow, the Golden Temple gives 
one the impression of a glittering jewel, or of 
some rare old Byzantine casket wrought in 
enamel and studded with gems. Small and com- 
pact, glowing with color and scintillating with 
light, its mirrored image reaching far down into 
the purple depths of reflected sky, it has at first 
sighta glamour of unreality, like an opium vision 
of De Quincey, or the ‘ pleasure dome of Kubla 
Khan.’ Two colors predominate, the gold of 
the upper part and the clustered domes, and the 
white marble of its base, toned and softened by 
the faint color of its inlaid flowers; the cur- 
tained doors and windows add flashes of scarlet. 
In its environment of deep-toned dusky purple 
sky and water it has the intensity of a luminous 
point or focus of light, and the dark masses of 
foliage behind are of great value in the land- 
scape. An advanced state of esthetic culture 
may, it might be admitted, prove a drawback 
to complete and unreasoning enjoyment of this 
and of similar things in India, particularly if 
one is biassed and hampered by preconceived 
notions of what is correct according to the canons 
of conventional good taste in matters of clas- 
sical, or of Renaissance, or Gothic art...... Some 
of the fakirs, of an order peculiar to the place, 
wore tall pointed caps, bristling with a war-like 
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panoply of steel blades and sharp-edged rings, 
such as formerly encircled the steel casques of 
the Sikh warriors, and are now twisted into the 
red turbans of the Sikh infantry. Two little 
girls who stopped to look on were daintily and 
elaborately arrayed in holiday dress, and the 
elder, nine or ten years old at a venture, lead- 
ing her little sister by the hand, wore a tur- 

uoise ring on each of her ten brown toes. All 
these personages, pacing slowly and noiselessly 
along the tank, with always the same back- 
ground of illuminated water, are like the figures 
in a decorative frieze, and one cannot but ques- 
tion whether another shrine exists so happily 
surrounded, and where all discordant elements 
are more completely shut out. The impression 
which one receives at first, and which remains 
in one’s mind as a lasting souvenir, is that of a 
blaze of color and of light, in which nature has 
furnished the complementary notes, the purple 
of the sky, and of the water ruffled by long wind 
streaks of azure, and the dusky green of the 
foliage, which so enhance the value of the white 
and gold and scarlet ; and at the same time the 
knowledge that every architectural detail which 
meets the eye is of costly and precious work- 
manship does not detract from the charm. But 
there is one incongruity, one slightly jarring 
note, and that is the obtrusive brick clock-tower 
which dominates the enclosure at the entrance. 
Built in a style which might be termed Early 
New England Gothic, it must have reminded 
many an American wanderer of the fire-engine 
house in his native village, or the ambitious but 
inexpensive church-tower of sanded wood. Far 
from being intended as a gratuitous insult to the 
Sikhs, it was most probably a generous donation 
on the part of the European community, meant 
to serve as a perpetual object-Jesson in archi- 
tecture, and as a dignified protest against bar- 
baric excess of ornament.” 


The author deplores, as we all must do, 
the destruction, within the present century, 
of various fine buildings, as at Delhi and 
Gwalior; but he admits that there was 
usually a good deal of excuse, strategic and 
other, in the circumstances of the time. 
Meanwhile we are doing good work in the 
maintenance and repair of existing build- 
ings, and in establishing and encouraging 
native schools of art, of the action of which 
we are glad to know that Mr. Weekes takes 
a sanguine view. He has, no doubt, at 
times a desponding shudder at the probable 
ultimate triumph of ugliness justified by 
cheapness ; still, he gives, with some inter- 
esting detail, substantial reasons for hope 
that the gloomy anticipations of Sir George 
Birdwood, of which but recently the fulfil- 
ment seemed imminent, may yet be averted. 

We might easily enlarge on the excel- 
lence of the author’s drawings, both as to 
architectural detail and grouping of figures. 
As a rule their reproduction is good, though 
occasionally blurred and indistinct. A little 
silhouette of a tropical sunset with the tree 
tops bending under the hot wind has also 
much merit. One of the most attractive 
represents the island of Jug Munder in 
Oudeypore, and the artist’s pen supplies the 
colour to complete his drawing :— 

‘The larger island of Jug Munder presents 
the most fascinating silhouette...... At sunset 
when the water, unbroken by a single ripple, 
repeats the glow of the sky, the island is the 
one dark note in all the expanse of pale rose, 
save for the purple range of hills on the main- 
land beyond. Over the low line of arches and 
domes and white garden walls, which repeat the 
cool azure tint of the sky above, rise the dusky 
and massive crowns of ancient mango and 


One of the great state barges with high bow 


and poop, like the old Greek galleys, was 
anchored at the steps, surrounded by a fleet of 
small craft, and the passengers —a crowd of 
holiday-making women and children from the 
great palace across the water, accompanied by 
their male attendants and servants—were all 
seated on the pavement. A long shaft of sun- 
light streamed through the open gateway of a 
garden behind, falling upon the sitting groups, 
kindling into vivid scarlet the prevailing reds of 
their costumes, touching the flashing ornaments 
and the rare spots of white, until it resembled 
nothing so much as a glowing parterre of gera- 
niums. When, by a common impulse, they all 
rose and moved towards the boats, there was an 
indescribable tumult of color, which seemed to 
culminate when the great barges floated slowly 
out, crowded with their scarlet and crimson 
freight, all in the shadow of the tall trees, into 
the long white reflections, shot across with azure 
and violet from the sky, and beyond rose the 
palace walls and hanging gardens of the white 
city. Something like this combination was 
attempted at the opera in Paris, when ‘Zamora’ 
was given nine years ago, and it all seemed 
fairy-like, ideal, and altogether very superior to 
anything in this matter-of-fact world, so near 
the grimy suburbs of Levallois-Perret and 
Asnieres—but I had not then seen the island 
of Jug Munder. A prolonged sojourn at Oudey- 
pore, where the emotional element seems to 
survive only in the world of color, might 
become monotonous in the course of time, 
merely from the absence of anything ugly and 
‘ philistine’ by way of contrast.” 

Towards the end of the volume the author 
leaves the domain of art and touches on 
various questions of which he perceives the 
importance, ¢.g., on the opium question, as 
to which he says the discovery by the Com- 
mission of the unsuspected virtues of the 
drug should greatly increase its consump- 
tion; on finance and the silver question; 
and on the recent cow-killing disputes; and 
in the course of his Indian journey he 
relates many experiences both useful to the 
traveller and generally interesting. 

Travellers in India should learn to spell 
both ‘‘ kharki” and “‘ solar topee’”’ without 
the r. In the latter case the sun has no 
etymological connexion with the hat. Slips 
like ‘‘Imshallah,” ‘the Emperor Baba,” 
and “de rigeur,” we may assume to be mis- 
prints, as also surely “‘a specie,” employed 
as the singular of species. 








THE NAVIES OF THE FUTURE. 


La Flotte nécessaire. Par le Contre-Amiral 
Fournier. (Paris, Berger-Levrault & Cie.) 
ImporTANCE is given to the publication, in 
the last days of the year just closed, of 
Admiral Fournier’s book by the fact that on 
December 29th there appeared a decree of 
the French Republic creating that tactical 
school which it is the object of his work to 
advocate. Little or nothing had been said 
publicly beforehand about the school. The 
book appears, proposing a sea-going school 
of three armed cruisers, to have its head- 
quarters in the Mediterranean, and to practise 
the tactics put forward by Admiral Fournier, 
who himself, we believe, is connected with 
Toulon. The same week the whole estab- 
lishment here suggested is decreed, and we 
understand that Admiral Fournier is to be 
at the head of it, with headquarters at 
Toulon. It is so certain, from the facts 
that we have stated, that this admiral has 
succeeded in impressing his views upon at 


Republic that we make no apology for at 
once writing upon a volume which we should 
not otherwise have thought it necessary to 
notice. The proposals of the book are very 
frankly, and we should add very courteously, 
directed against this country, and Admiral 
Fournier is not so easily satisfied as are 
most French admirals. He does not put 
before him, like the late Minister of Marine, 
merely the possibility of being able to make 
a fair defence against the fleets of England, 
but he proposes as his object the creation 
of a French fleet ‘‘ sure of victory.” 

Admiral Fournier starts with the assump- 
tion that the wars of the future will be 
fought at sea with high explosives. Over 
and over again he states that the projectiles 
will be filled with matter of an “ incalcul- 
able destructive power,” of a wholly “ un- 
expected power”; and he writes of ‘the 
new explosives,” of the ‘frightful ravage” 
which they will wreak, and the conse- 
quent demoralization of the crews, and of 
the ‘“‘incomparable and decisive destructive 
power, of which the precedent of even the 
most recent battles can give but a faint 
idea.” This is a serious matter. It was 





lately stated somewhat triumphantly in the 
press that British cordite was now admittedly 
superior to French melinite. They are not, 
so far as we are aware, used for the same 
purpose. Cordite is used to blow a bullet 
from a gun, and has to be compared with 
the various French military and naval 
smokeless powders. Melinite is used as 
the bursting charge of shells, and is at 
present in use both in the French army and 
in the French marine. Up to a few months 
ago no English man-of-war carried a high 
explosive in her shells. Although we believe 
that something has been recently done in 
the direction of the use at sea by our navy 
of high explosives, there can be no doubt 
that the French have had a start of us of 
at least a year or two in the use at sea of 
the frightful new explosives which Admiral 
Fournier describes. 

In the first part of his book, which follows 
that introduction to which we have hitherto 
referred, Admiral Fournier sets out by 
stating that France is permanently menaced 
“by the pretension of England to the 
empire of the seas.” It results that 
‘the most pressing of her duties is to fit her 
navy for the terrible stress of an obstinate and 
lengthy war against this eventual enemy, dash- 
ing and stubborn; for the best guarantee of 
peace for France would be that she should dis- 
pose of a naval force so composed and organized 
as to be able, at every moment of time, to hold 
in check the fleets of England.” 


The plan by which Admiral Fournier pro- 
poses to create for France a fleet sure of 
victory is by ignoring the whole of her 
existing fleet, and creating the fleet of the 
future in a period of twenty-five years. 
That fleet is to be of a single type and is to 
consist of ships of 8,300 tons, which will 
be, as we understand, intermediate between 
the light battleship and the heavy cruiser. 
The ships are to be completely but thinly 
plated with Harvey-Carnegie plates. They 
are to be very fast, and they are to do duty 
both as battleships and as cruisers, although 
in the second line (behind them, for use 
merely as cruisers) there are to be the fast 
armed mail steamers. The author frequently 








banyan trees, and high above them towers a 
fringe of graceful fan-palms and cocoanuts...... 





least the present Minister of Marine of the 





speaks of the Dupuy-de-Lome as a good 
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ship, and suggests that the ship which he 
recommends may be considered as an im- 
—- Dupuy-de-Léme, of 2,000 tons more 

urden, with improved protection, and 
armed exclusively with quick-firing guns 
discharging shells filled with high ex- 
plosives—the guns to be as heavy as from 
time to time the improvements in mecha- 
nical science enable quick-firers to be con- 
structed. This ship, however, he admits, 
would not be able to stand against the fire 
of our heavy guns if she presented her 
broadside to that fire; but she is so to 
manoeuvre (and the whole French fleet of 
the future is so to manoeuvre) as never to 
present but an oblique surface to the blows 
of the British guns. This seems difficult, 
and we shall see what our admirals 
say about it. How the French fleet is to 
use its speed to circle in a long turning 
line round the British fleet, as recommended 
by the author, without presenting the broad- 
side of its ships to the fire, or to the ram, or 
to the torpedo, it is difficult to understand ; 
and the chapters of mathematical calcula- 
tions by which the author seeks to enforce 
his view do not carry conviction to our 
mind. We shall be astonished if the crea- 
tion of the new technical school, which is 
to teach Admiral Fournier’s system, does 
not meet with severe criticism even from the 
naval men of France. 

Much that the author says is evidently 
true. It is certain that the fire of the new 
guns throwing shells filled with high ex- 
plosives will demoralize the crews of ships 
only partially protected. It is also obvious 
that a homogeneous fleet will under certain 
circumstances possess an advantage over 
fleets composed, as is the French fleet of 
to-day, of various types of ships. Admiral 
Fournier’s ship is to be very fast, to pour 
a tremendous fire, to carry a great deal of 
coal, and to be able to run great distances. 
She is to have every advantage except that 
of considerable protection; and a fleet com- 
posed of such ships will no doubt offer 
advantages under certain circumstances, 
though it may offer drawbacks under others 
when compared with a fleet of the new 
large British ships. 

Admiral Fournier promises France the 
completion of nine of his new ships every two 
years for the present French expenditure, 
and, although he proposes to hasten con- 
struction by increased expenditure, he is 
moderate enough to name twenty-five years 
for the creation of the 117 ships of the 
homogeneous fleet which is to beat us. At 
great length he presses the arguments, both 
strategical and tactical, which make in 
favour of the creation of an absolutely 
homogeneous fleet. He admits improve- 
ment in the course of the twenty-five years 
that, at the outside, his fleet may take to 
build, but improvement which he thinks 
must always run upon the same main lines, 
and which will chiefly affect the weight of 
the quick-firing ordnance. Incidentally he 
asserts—and in this point we agree with 
him—that every ship taking part in battle 
between two great naval powers will be 
so damaged as to need repair from 
arsenals sufficiently provided with docks, 
which must be near at hand. This fact, of 
course, tells heavily for France in the 
Mediterranean. It also tells in favour of 
the building of two middle-sized ships 








instead of one very big one, or, in other 


words, in favour of numbers so far as 
numbers can be procured without so dimi- 
nishing the size of the ships as to involve 
other more serious disadvantage. 

Admiral Fournier takes little account 
of the Russian alliance, although in one 
passage he points out the necessity for 
England ‘to prevent the junction of the 
allied Franco-Russian forces, either in the 
Channel or in the Mediterranean, in the 
possible case in which the Russian fleet 
had not been able to make use of a period 
of political tension to complete its con- 
centration with our fleet in our ports before 
the commencement of hostilities.” France, 
according to Admiral Fournier, is to be able 
in twenty-five years to beat us by herself, 
and still more easily, therefore, we suppose, 
to beat us with the help of Russia. 

Coming to his squadrons, Admiral Four- 
nier proposes that there shall be four 
squadrons of nine ships each for the 
Mediterranean, three of the same strength 
for the Channel, and one for the Bay 
of Biscay. Martinique is to be the 
centre of a squadron, Dakar of another, 
and Madagascar of yet another. Of 
course, Dakar threatens our important 
coaling station of Sierra Leone; and Mada- 
gascar also menaces our route to India. 
Besides the 117 light ships of the line, there 
are to be 300 torpedo boats, of which con- 
siderably more than one-third are to be in 
the Mediterranean, rather more than one- 
third in the Channel and Bay of Biscay, 
with squadrons in Indo-China and Mada- 
gascar, as well as round Dakar and Mar- 
tinique. 

When he turns ‘to the consideration of 
the necessity of cruisers, as apart from his 
proposed light battleships, our author says 
that cruisers can never compete in speed 
with armed mail steamers. He considers 
the experiment lately made by the Ame- 
ricans conclusive in proving that military 
cruisers will be, on the one hand, too weak, 
both in protection and in offensive power, to 
hold their own as warships, and, on the 
other hand, too slow to catch armed mail 
steamers. Admiral Fournier also thinks 
that no navy can produce such stokers as 
those exclusively trained in mail steamers. 
Another point upon which our author is 
very clear is as to the unwisdom of ever 
attacking theshore. He thinks, with many 
British naval officers, that the waste of 
time, the chance of being caught, the risk 
of damage, are so great that every naval 
officer ought to have exclusively in view 
the advantage of finding and ‘“ attacking 
the floating enemy, wherever we meet him, 
in such a way as to remain in command of 
the sea after having reduced the enemy to 
a condition of powerlessness.” He would 
confine the use of ships in engaging shore 
defences to the single case of covering the 
landing of troops. 

The respite till 1921 which Admiral Four- 
nier gives us will doubtless be employed 
to good purpose by our authorities. To us, 
we confess, he seems somewhat of the 
Gascon. Yet the circumstances mentioned 
in the first paragraph of this notice prove 
that, whatever we may think of Admiral 
Fournier’s theories, they are in a certain 
degree accepted at the Admiralty of France, 
and must be accorded by ourselves a con- 








sideration which intrinsically they hardly, 
perhaps, appear to deserve. 








Last Poems. By James Russell Lowell. 

(Innes & Co.) 
By the device of printing on alternate pages 
only, the publishers of this book have 
managed to expand ten short poems into a 
small volume. This volume, we are informed 
by Lowell’s literary executor, Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton, ‘‘ contains those of the poems 
which Mr. Lowell wrote in his last years 
which, I believe, he might have wished to 
preserve.” If this is a mere assumption on 
the part of Prof. Norton, we are inclined 
to think that he has been somewhat un- 
wise in acting upon it. Lowell was never, 
in any proper sense of the term, a first-rate, 
or even a second-rate poet; but some in- 
justice cannot but be done to an occasion- 
ally resonant rhetorician, a frequently 
humorous versifier, by the publication of 
such tame, tasteless, and incompetent verse 
as most of that included in the volume 
before us. One piece, indeed, there is 
which is redeemed from the commonplace 
by a Browning-like touch of sentiment, and 
a note of rhetoric somewhat gentler and 
more human than usual; yet even this is 
impassioned speech rather than poetry. The 
piece is called ‘The Nobler Lover’ :— 
If he be a nobler lover, take him ! 

You in you I seek, and not myself; 
Love with men’s what women choose to make him, 

Seraph strong to soar, or fawn-eyed elf: 
All I am or can, your beauty gave it, 

Lifting me a moment nigh to you, 
And my bit of heaven, I fain would save it — 

Mine I thought it was, I never knew, 
What you take of me is yours to serve you, 

All I give, you gave to me before ; 
Let him win you! If I but deserve you, 

I keep all you grant to him and more: 
You shall make me dare what cthers dare not, 

You shall keep my nature pure as snow, 
And a light from you that others share not 

Shall transfigure me where’er I go. 
Let me be your thrall! However lowly 

Be the bondsman’s service I can do, 
Loyalty shall make it high and holy ; 

Nought can be unworthy, done for you. 
Men shall say, “ A lover of this fashion 

Such an icy mistress well beseems.” 
Women say, ‘‘Could we deserve such passion, 

We might be the marvel that he dreams.” 
This reminds one of some of those graceful 
early pieces in which Lowell was at all events 
simple in form and downright in sentiment. 
Elsewhere, however, in the book it is scarcely 
the qualities of simplicity and directness 
which are the most obvious or the most 
typical. The writing is more generally 
heavy and surcharged, striving after a 
fulness which does but end in repletion, as 
in these lines, for instance, from a poem 
addressing ‘Turner’s Old Téméraire, under 
a Figure symbolizing the Church’ (such is 
the title of the piece) :— 
How didst thou trample on tumultuous seas, 
Or, like some basking sea-beast stretched at ease, 
Let the bull-fronted surges glide 
Caressingly along thy side, 
Like glad hounds leaping by the huntsman’s knees! 

What a confusion of metaphors, and how 
ineffectually they are flung about! Metaphor 
was always a pitfall to Lowell. Alike in 
verse and prose he was convinced that good 
writing meant metaphorical writing, and 
that the best style was the style most packed 
with metaphors. The figure of speech was 
to him speech at its finest elevation ; and he 
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laid violent and indiscriminate hands on 
everything that could be compared to any- 
thing else. Sometimes his comparisons 
are curiously out of place, as when he speaks 
of two floating qelidhes, 

Grave as a pair of funeral urns ; 
and, still addressing the goldfishes, alludes 
to ‘your prose-bounded day.” At other 
times he is somewhat too mechanically accu- 
rate in his elaboration, as in the opening 
lines of the same poem (the first in the 
volume) :— 

What know we of the world immense 

Beyond the narrow ring of sense? 

What should we know, who lounge about 

The house we dwell in, nor find out, 

Masked by a wall, the secret cell 

Where the soul’s priests in hiding dwell ? 

The winding stair that steals aloof 

To chapel mysteries ’neath the roof ? 
Here we have a certain ingenuity, an in- 
genuity cleverly and deliberately applied to 
the manufacture of an article of fancy. It 
is not poetical ingenuity at all; it has not 
even the pretence of having been found by 
the way, or in dreams; we can but praise 
the skill of its making. With Lowell a 
very genuine, though extraordinarily un- 
poetical, humour adds, not infrequently, 
to the strained and prosaic effect of these 
experiments in fancifulness. 

Help me to tame these wild day-mares 

That sudden on me unawares, 
he exclaims, in a poem meant to preserve 
a discreet gravity of playfulness; and in 
another poem, still more serious in senti- 
ment, he tells us 

Thought is lumpish, Thought is slow, 
and presently figures Thought in Love’s 
** deserted nest,” as he 

Sits to hold the crowner’s quest; 
Thought finally following Happiness to 

— a brink 

Whence too easy ’tis to fall 

Whither ’s no return at all; 

Have a care, half-hearted lover, 

Thought would only push her over ! 

‘*Thought would only push her over”! 

Conceive of a poet with any fine sense of 
the eternal soul or the musical speech of 
true poetry thinking, writing, and printing 
such a line! But after all it is not the 
prevalence of bad lines, of false metaphors, 
of any other external blemish, that forbids 
us to assign Lowell any place among the 
conspicuous poets of his time; it is his 
radically prosaic attitude of mind and his 
radically prosaic construction of verse. His 
work is full of fancy, but he seems to take 
his fancy out of pigeon-holes. He gets the 
right number of syllables in his lines, but 
he seems to get them by counting on his 
fingers. No incommunicable charm ever 
for a moment descends upon his altar to the 
Muses in light, or ascends from it in fire. 
That he should ever have seemed to the 
American critic or the American public a 
poet of national importance is, perhap:, the 
severest criticism on itself that the American 
nation has ever made. 








De Quincey and his Friends: Personal Recol- 
lections, Souvenirs, and Anecdotes of Thomas 
De Quincey. Written and collected by 
James Hogg. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Tue wisdom of publishing scrap-books is 

always doubtful, and we are unwilling to 

dogmatize about particular cases. Human 





nature will not allow a man to refrain from 
making these collections for the author he 
loves, and to the collector they must in- 
evitably appear interesting and valuable. 
The name of Mr. James Hogg is a pass- 
ah here. We cannot forget the ‘ Collected 
orks’ of De Quincey, which, as he notices 
with truly justifiable pride, “his father, his 
brother, and himself were first privileged to 
set before the public.” It must be admitted 
on the other hand that the volume contains 
little new matter, and certainly none of real 
importance. It is an album of souvenirs 
and criticisms, reprinted from magazines 
and the appendices of other works, which 
may be accounted a final last part to the 
‘Memorials’ and ‘Posthumous Works.’ 
Here are the interesting ‘‘ Notes of Conver- 
sations”” by Richard Woodhouse, Mr. Find- 
lay’s valuable ‘‘ Personal Recollections,” the 
genial ‘‘ Reminiscences” of Mr. James 
Payn, the quaint ‘Thomas Papaverius” 
from the ‘Book-Hunter’ of Dr. Burton, 
Dr. Shadworth Hodgson’s thoughtful essay 
‘“‘On the Genius of De Quincey,” and the 
editor’s ‘Days and Nights’ with the 
English opium-eater. Dr. Japp (H. A. 
Page) has contributed a ‘‘ concise review” 
of ‘ De Quincey’s Friends and Associates,” 
which is rather fragmentary, and adds little 
to the author’s useful ‘Life.’ Other 
‘‘souvenirs and anecdotes,” veritable odd- 
ments, have been added, among which a 
‘Latin Theme” by De Quincey, ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions of the Glasgow Period” by Mr. Colin 
Rae-Brown, and Edinburgh “‘ Recollections” 
by the Rev. F. Jacox have not, so far as we 
are aware, appeared before. Dr. Moir’s 
ballad ‘De Quincey’s Revenge’ fills rather 
more than twenty pages, and Mr. Hogg has 
produced a few unpublished letters, besides 
“telling the story, for the first time, of a 
curious incident in the history of the ‘ Con- 
fessions.’”” It seems that as soon as the 
advertisements of De Quincey’s ‘ Collected 
Works’ appeared, the late Mr. John 
Taylor, of Taylor & Hessey, ‘‘claimed the 
absolute copyright of the ‘ Confessions,’ and 
peremptorily forbade the use of them in any 
edition of the author’s works,”’ declining at 
the same time ‘‘to enter upon the grounds 
of his claim, or to consider any possible 
arrangement in the matter.” De Quincey, 
of course, had no documentary evidence and 
did not clearly remember the circumstances, 
but he “firmly believed he had never made 
any assignment of the ‘Confessions,’” 
though a number of reprints had been pub- 
lished without his being consulted. Mr. 
Hogg therefore got up the case, challenged 
Mr. Taylor’s claims in a private letter, and 
warned him that a refusal to withdraw or 
explain would be followed by an action— 
‘calling on him for ‘count and reckoning’ 
of all the profits accruing from every edition 
of the ‘Confessions’ which had been issued 
by him personally or under his authority.” 
Mr. Taylor made the unsatisfactory reply 
that, as De Quincey and himself were then 
old men, he had reconsidered the whole 
matter and withdrew his claims. We have 
no right or desire to condemn the prisoner 
unheard; but it is impossible not to regret 
this strange appearance of ungraciousness, 
if nothing worse, in a firm of honourable 
reputation in its day. 
ut the item in this volume most un- 
deniably welcome is De Quincey’s charac- 











| teristic paper (never included in any British 


edition of the author’s ‘Collected Works,’ 
though printed in ‘The Instructor’ and in 
J. Hogg’s ‘The Wider Hope’) ‘On the 
Supposed Scriptural Expression for Eternity,’ 
with its striking final paragraph :— 

‘*T, separately, speaking for myself only, 
profoundly believe that the Scriptures ascribe 
absolute and metaphysical eternity to one sole 
Being, viz., to God; and derivatively to all 
others, according to the interest which they 
can plead in God’s favour. Having anchorage 
in God, innumerable entities may possibly be 
admitted to a participation in divine gon. But 
what interest in the favour of God can helong 
to falsehood, to malignity, to impurity? To 
invest them with seonian privileges is, in effect, 
and by its results, to distrust and to insult the 
Deity. Evil would not be evil, if it had that 
power of self-subsistence which is imputed to it 
in supposing its seonian life to be co-eternal 
with that which crowns and glorifies the good.” 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Sport of Stars. By Algernon Gissing. 

2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Mr. Gisstnc has somewhat overladen his 
story with incidents, explanations, and un- 
necessary words. One volume would have 
been sufficient for the development of the 
central plot—that of an ambitious boy 
rising in the world, forgetting his humble 
friends, and, at the height of his success, 
making what he means to be a full and 
absolute reparation. But the reparation 
is more than half a failure; Mr. Gissing 
deliberately makes the fruit of virtue turn to 
ashes between the teeth. Nothing could be 
more cynical and pessimistic than his treat- 
ment of Emily and Laura; the only gleam 
of geniality in the hero’s triumph over 
himself is centred in a maundering old 
man, and his flickering ray of satisfaction 
bears no proportion to the cost at which it 
has been secured. In fact, the wrong- 
headed hero causes far more trouble by his 
sacrifice than he did by his juvenile selfish- 
ness; the reader, and apparently the author 
himself, sees that Theodore Carr has been 
the sport, not of ‘‘stars,” but of the ignis 
fatuus of an inflated selfishness from begin- 
ning to end. The story is fine enough to 
bear this criticism of its leading motives. 
It contains idyllic touches of more than 
ordinary power. 


A Question of Faith. By WL. Dougall. 

(Hutchinson & Co.) 

A woman who loves a mystery, and a damsel 
who loves to test the faith of her suitor, 
are not by any means rare in the constitu- 
tion of humanity. Alice Bolitho, the 
charming heroine of ‘ A Question of Faith,’ 
would answer pretty well to both definitions, 
though Miss Dougall may think that they 
are not very applicable to the character she 
has drawn. There is a mystery in con- 
nexion with Miss Bolitho, and it does act as 
a test of faith in the man who wants to 
marry her. An old moorside dame, about 
the time when this man makes his appear- 
ance, has found a beetle without any feelers. 
As she puts it :— 

“There's beatles as crawl about; they ’ve 
got feiilers, zoo they can knaw where they be 
going an’ what they be doing. If half the 
beiitles wer’ a-given no feilers, an’ had to run 
among them as has, would that be right and 
vair }” 
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Miss Dougall has drawn such a beetle, if 
not two, and her picture is delicate and 
discerning. 


In a Hollow of the Hills. By Bret Harte. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Here Mr. Bret Harte keeps at about his 
usual level. Above it he sometimes goes, 
below it seldom. Few story-writers main- 
tain so evenly a high standard of excellence. 
His range is comparatively limited, but his 
workmanship is good. His short books are 
his best; he is a story-writer rather than a 
novelist. Though he sticks to such varieties 
of human nature and scenery as the Far 
West affords, and lays himself open to the 
charge of sameness, the discerning reader 
is inclined to praise him for knowing his 
own capabilities and for doing well what is 
within his powers. He is without a rival 
in his own field. In this story there are un- 
doubtedly some shortcomings. The heroine 
is astonishingly forward, and it is hard to 
see any ground for the fascination exerted 
or felt by her; but the author has con- 
trived somehow to win one over and to 
make one forgive improbabilities. The 
charm of the little book lies in the precision 
of the description both of character and of 
scenery and in the strange contrasts which 
life in the West presents. The solitary mill 
in the midst of the forest, the old Spanish 
college and convent, the gang of stage-coach 
robbers, the simple, honest occupant of the 
mill—all these are made absolutely vivid, 
with bits of minute observation which con- 
vince and touches of pathetic humour which 
charm the reader. 


When Greek meets Greek. By Joseph Hatton. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


To take the real characters of history, 
with actual incidents in which they were 
concerned, and weave into these fictitious 
characters and fictitious incidents, is the 
ordinary device of the historical novel; but 
it has manifest dangers, and needs to be 
handled with great skill and discretion. The 
historical novel can scarcely fail to pervert 
history, especially when it makes the real 
actors of history play a part in fictitious 
romance. But there are many shades of 
perversion, and the true artist, who alone 
is able to write good historica] novels, rarely 
perverts, and generally illuminates. Mr. 
Hatton’s story runs in constant proximity 
to the danger which we have described ; but 
he need not be singled out as a special 
offender. He somewhat colours the history 
of a time which is still full of actual con- 
troversies; but the story which he tells is 
well studied and interesting. 


The Way of a Maid. By Katharine Tynan 
Hinkson. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 
Tue doubtful praise that she is painstaking 
will never be bestowed on Mrs. Hinkson’s 
performances. She is a careless writer, and 
18, or appears to be, ignorant that such an 
art as construction exists. Thus her stories 
are overlong, disconnected, and dispro- 
portioned, and her work is less good than 
that of writers who have not half her talent. 
Now in the book before us she has not even 
troubled to fix her point of view. On one 
page she writes for men and women, on the 
next for the young person, and she meanders 





on, explaining characters which need no 
explanation, as their creator has the gift 
of life. For so young an author she has an 
old-fashioned method—one would suppose 
her of the generation of Miss Yonge; she 
has the innocence, the healthiness, the op- 
timism, and the freshness of that earlier 
time, but she has also the discursiveness 
and the rambling narration, the abuse of 
coincidence, and the loose construction that 
passed unnoticed in a generation that took 
its fiction lightly, but that are tolerated in 
this more exacting age only when the author 
can enchant us by the magic of his style. 
Mrs. Hinkson has not this magic, though 
she can write well, and always writes pleas- 
ingly. The merit of her story is the cha- 
racter-drawing, which is so simple, sure, 
and true as to be masterly. The personages 
in this unambitious tale all live; they shape 
their own course and form their own destiny, 
and the fascinating Nora is as bewitching 
as she is meant to be. The men, too, though 
lightly sketched and somewhat conventional, 
are good. They are every-day folk, but they 
are not lay figures, and the picture that is 
made up of them convinces us of truth. 
Here and there are touches so delicate 
and so true that the reader feels that Mrs. 
Hinkson could, if she would, give him some- 
thing ten times better; and as it is, ‘The 
Way of a Maid’ must be recommended to 
all who like a pure, wholesome story with a 
wayward reprehensible, lively, impassioned, 
and wholly enchanting little heroine. 


A Spoilt Girl. 

(White & Co.) 
LitTe need be said of ‘ A Spoilt Girl,’ Miss 
Warden’s latest contribution, except that its 
ultimate fate must be to swell the pile of 
perishable fiction. It has really no merit 
of any kind. Even as a “ potboiler”’ it is 
poor; for the author’s dashing way of 
telling a story seems to have deserted her. 
Her manner of depicting her characters 
is dreadfully exaggerated from start to 
finish. The fierce, wild brothers and 
their fair barbarian of a sister cannot be 
invested with a spark of reality—nor worse, 
of interest. They are not possible, much 
less probable. No enlightened neighbour- 
hood at the end of this century could for a 
moment tolerate them. Their evil but pur- 
poseless deeds are supposed to scare away 
tenant after tenant from a desirable old 
country house in Kent. Their rude lawless- 
ness and childish misdeeds are at once an 
anachronism and a stupidity. Blows, ear- 
boxing, bad language, and amenities of the 
kind are faintly reminiscent of the manners 
and customs of the unforgettable dwellers 
on Wuthering Heights. To tell such a story 
and leave it human at all demands genius, 
and Miss Warden’s talent does not cover 
the ground—not by a long way. 


White Sand. By M. ©. Balfour. 
Unwin.) 

Txose who like their fiction to be of the 

Jin de siécle order may find their needs sup- 

plied by this solid volume with its charm- 

ingly decorative cover. The author has 


By Florence Warden. 


(Fisher 


obviously and of set purpose determined 
that her characters shall belong to that 
world about which we hear so much nowa- 
days, and of which—it may fortunately be 
added—we see so little, in so far as the 





society described by the school to which 
Miss Balfour has given in her adherence is 
supposed to represent any world of human 
beings at all. Certainly Mrs. Carpenter and 
the other invertebrate animals who formed 
her circle and chattered their nonsense 
(which is not so often amusing as it should 
be) have little enough flesh-and-blood vitality 
about them, and their misdeeds are there- 
fore proportionately uninteresting. Jack 
Borlase and his unwilling elopement at the 
end of the story show more ability than any 
other portion of it. It must be confessed 
that the characters are seldom so tedious 
as when they are exchanging witticisms. 
Borlase, however, is a thoroughly human 
young man, and quite an attractive one. 
In spite of all drawbacks there are in the 
book many signs and tokens of power to do 
better work if the author finds the right 
groove, and one in which she can run more 
easily than in this laborious determination 
to be flippant and emancipated. 





LAW-BOOKS. 


The Law relating to Literary Copyright and 
the Authorship and Publication of Books. By 
Daniel Chamier. (Effingham Wilson.)—Not- 
withstanding the recent editions of ‘ Copinger’ 
and ‘Scrutton,’ there must be many to whom 
this little book will be found useful. It gives a 
fairly full, but at the same time concise account 
of the law of copyright as affecting literary 
works, and of the legal side of agreements and 
dealings between author and publisher. The 
statement of the law is, on the whole, accurate 
and well put. There is, perhaps, too great a 
tendency to set out decided cases and judgments. 
in the text, but it is not given to every one 
to state principles at once accurately and so as 
to be understanded of the multitude, and an 
excess of illustration and example is at all events 
a fault on the right side. There are one or two 
instances in which the author has made, not 
actual mistakes, but slipshod statements, liable 
to give a wrong impression, which might have 
been avoided by a little care and consideration. 
For instance, there is the statement that to be 
entitled to copyright a literary work must be 
‘‘ original”; whereas it is clear that originality, 
in any proper sense cf the word, is not in the 
least essential to secure copyright, and the 
author consequently goes on to explain that by 
‘‘original” hemeans something entirely different, 
which he calls ‘‘ original in law,” a most bar- 
barous and unnecessary expression, almost as 
bad, in fact, as ‘‘ legal fraud” (meaning some- 
thing which is not fraud at all), a term which 
we are glad to see has recently been condemned 
even by the judges. A little thought would 
have enabled the author (and others who have 
used the expression before him) to explain what 
was meant without distorting the English lan- 
guage. As an instance of omission it may be 
noted that the important case of Warne v. See- 
bohm is not cited in reference to the ‘‘ drama- 
tisation of literary works,” but only under 
‘‘infringement by gratuitous distribution of 
copies.” All that is required is the addition of 
another note, but the omission might lead to 
the case being overlooked by a person searching 
for authorities under the first head. These 
blemishes are, however, few and of no great 
importance, and the work may, on the whole, 
be conscientiously recommended to any one 
requiring a cheap and trustworthy guide on the 
subject. The legal relations between authors 
and publishers are particularly well treated, and 
the forms of agreements are adequate, though 
they should not, of course, be adopted whole- 
sale without consideration. There is also a very 
useful chapter on ‘‘ Property in Titles,” but we 
are afraid that authors and editors will never be 
disabused of the idea that some exclusive right 
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to the use of a title can be acquired by simply 
registering it at Stationers’ Hall. 


The Theory and Practice of the Law of Evi- 
dence. By William Wills. (Stevens & Sons.) 
—‘*This book,” we read in the preface, ‘‘has 

own out of a course of lectures delivered to 
the students of the Incorporated Law Society in 
1889.” The author’s aim has been to produce a 
work useful alike to the student and to the prac- 
titioner in the ‘‘ordinary run of nisi prius and 
criminal work.” In forming such a design Mr. 
Wills has set himself a rather difficult task ; 
and it is observable that some subjects which 
are, by his own frank admission, generally in- 
cluded in works on evidence, are omitted or 
only briefly discussed, partly at least because 
a more lengthy treatment would have been diffi- 
cult in a work of so small a size. Thus the 
subject of public documents is not treated at 
length in the text, but is comprised in a tabular 
appendix. The arrangement, it may be freely 
admitted, is most clear, and the table must be 
useful as far as it goes, the only adverse 
criticism that suggests itself being that it is, 
perhaps, too short to be thoroughly serviceable 
—a point as to which the author himself has 
some misgivings. The subjects or groups of 
subjects are arranged alphabetically in the first, 
or left-hand column; the second column enu- 
merates the ‘‘facts to be proved”; the third 
column states what will be sufficient proof, e.9., 
a ‘‘copy,” an ‘‘ office copy,” or a ‘‘ certified 
copy,” signed, sealed, po FOr &c., as pre- 
scribed by law in each particular case. Thus— 
to take a simple instance—opposite to the head- 
ing ‘‘ Births,” in the first column, we find in 
the second column the words ‘‘ Fact and date of 
birth within England or Wales, Christian name 
and sex of person born, names of parents, and 
rank or profession of father,” while the third 
column, in a much longer entry, describes the 
particular kind of document which constitutes 
& sufficient proof, and the manner in which it 
must be produced under various circumstances. 
As regards the text of the work, the divisions 
seem to be good and practical, and the state- 
ments are vouched for by references to statutes 
and decided cases, of which the lists extend to 
thirty-one pages. The index is of fair length, 
occupying about twenty pages; but there might 
with advantage be a few pages more, so as to 
admit of more numerous sub-heads. The book 
is too technical for the general reader, and 
scarcely comprehensive enough for the full- 
blown lawyer; but it may safely be recom- 
mended to students, or young practitioners who 
wish to have a good general view before attempt- 
ing to follow up the subject in its almost innu- 
merable details. 


Ruling Cases. Arranged, annotated, and 
edited by Robert Campbell, M.A. With 
American Notes by Irving Browne. Vols. IL., 
iIl., and IV. (Stevens & Sons.) — Every- 
body—that is to say everybody who has any- 
thing to do with the study of English law—is 
aware of the well-deserved fame of ‘Smith’s 
Leading Cases’ (common law) and ‘ White and 
Tudor’s Leading Cases’ (equity). It is per- 
missible, perhaps, to assume that the title 
‘Leading Cases’ may have suggested the title 
of the work before us, and it is certain that the 
method of the older works has been followed, 
in a great measure, by the editor of ‘ Ruling 
Cases.’ But it would be unfair to make the 
statement contained in the previous sentence 
without at once explaining that in several re- 
spects the present work is different from its 
supposed prototypes, and that its designer 
ought thus to be credited with a certain amount 
of originality of treatment. In the first place, 
the new work is vastly wider in scope, as it travels 
impartially through the whole region of law, 
instead of lingering lovingly over a few favourite 
spots. Secondly, it is arranged according to 
the alphabetical order of subjects, so that a 
reader who wishes to investigate some point 





about ‘‘ Ancient Light,” ‘‘ Alien,” ‘* Banker,” 
&c., has only to refer to the cases ranged under 
those heads. The comprehensive design of 
the work, it may here be noticed parenthetic- 
ally, is clearly shown by the circumstance that 
the author only gets as far as ‘‘ Bill of Lading ” 
at the end of the fourth volume. Another new 
and not unimportant feature is the presence of 
the ‘‘ American notes,” which increase the im- 
ortance of the work by making it useful on 
oth sides of the Atlantic. The recent 
appearance of more than one collection of 
what we may call selected cases (as distin- 
guished from general reports) is significant 
as showing how deeply the pressure of the 
ever-increasing mass of judicial decisions is 
felt; yet it can scarcely be hoped that any 
work of this kind will effectually lighten the 
burden, for, although the counsel on one side, 
and even the presiding judge himself, may 
think that the true law as to a contested point 
lies enshrined within its pages, the counsel on 
the other side will certainly not forego his 
right of search in the countless volumes of 
cases from the earliest times down to the 
modern ‘Law Reports.’ We have known a 
case to be decided in five minutes or thereabouts 
on the authority of a House of Lords decision 
fifty years old, much to the surprise of believers 
in the so-called ‘‘ authorities,” who had left it 
unmentioned in their pages—pages which were 
fondly believed to contain a description of every 
decision worth notice ! To such accidents those 
who rely on any partial collection of decisions, 
like that of Mr. Campbell, must be at least 
equally liable. But what is to be the end of 
our incessant piling up of fresh cases, good and 
bad, on the shoulders (already far too heavily 
weighted) of judges and counsel? Lord West- 
bury once suggested, in a long and well-con- 
sidered speech in the House of Lords, that 
digests of really good decisions should be drawn 
up periodically, so as to do away with the neces- 
sity of searching for grains of truth in the mixed 
stores of the reports. Perhaps such a plan 
might be useful, if feasible ; but who, we would 
ask, are to be the digesters—‘‘ quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes?” If the digest were issued 
nominally by the whole body of judges, it is 
clear that it would really be the work of 
some subordinate, for it is quite impossible 
that their lordships could spare time to 
revise it themselves ; moreover, our respected 
judges are after all only men, and each 
might reasonably think a little too highly of 
some of his own decisions as worthy of being 
embodied in the official record. The only way 
out of the difficulty would seem to lie in the 
appointment of a committee of selection, say of 
five well-tried lawyers, to be of equal rank with 
the judges and to enjoy the same practical 
immunity from dismissal. With such an 
arrangement as this Lord Westbury’s scheme 
would, we think, be workable ; if so, it would— 
perhaps not immediately, but after a few years’ 
experience—conduce both to a lessening of the 
terrible uncertainty of the law and to a saving 
of the judicial (in other words, of the public) 
time. In taking leave of these handsome and 
important volumes we think it right to notice 
three points of detail. Mr. Campbell has been 
assisted in his labours by Mr. A. E. Randall, 
of the Chancery Bar ; and a promised improve- 
ment has been effected in vol. iii., viz., the 
indication of the ‘‘original paging” (i. e., the 
paging in the original reports) throughout each 
of the cases. Every practical lawyer will under- 
stand the advantage of this. Finally, a ‘‘ head- 
note,” stating the form in which each case came 
up for decision, and a brief précis of the facts 
are prefixed to the cases on ‘‘ Bill of Lading,” 
and will be prefixed to all subsequent cases. 
The corpus of Mohammedan law accessible 
to European readers has been enriched more 
than once of late years by the liberality and 
enterprise of the Netherlands Government ; 
and we have now before us a fresh and valu- 














able work from this source, the ‘ Fath al-Qarib,’ 
La Révélation de l’Omniprésent (Leyden, Brill), 
issued with Arabic text and French translation 
side by side, the former edited and annotated, 
the latter executed, by Dr. L. W. C. Van den 
Berg, Professor of Mohammedan Law at the 
Ecole des Indes at Delft. Those who are 
interested in the subject will remember that 
the ‘ Minhadj at-Talibin’—a work dealing, like 
the ‘Fath al-Qarib,’ with the Shafeite branch 
of the Sunni law—was brought out at Batavia 
only a few years ago by the same author 
(by order of the Colonial Government), 
and it says very much for Dr. Van den 
Berg’s industry that he has been able to 
reproduce another important treatise after so 
moderate an interval. Apart from the prepara- 
tion of the French version, a considerable work 
in itself, the examination of several manuscripts 
must have occupied a good deal of time, for the 
numerous variants in the notes bear witness 
that this duty has been laboriously carried out. 
The ‘ Fath al-Qarib,’ a commentary on an older 
work, divides with the ‘Minhadj at-Talibin’ 
the allegiance, at the present time, of the 
dwellers in the Eastern Archipelago; and a 
passing glance discovers, on one point at least, 
a most serious difference, the former work 
refusing a place in the order of inheritance to 
the cognats (called ‘‘ distant kindred” by English 
writers), while the latter admits them and lays 
down distinctly, though briefly, the order of 
their succession. It may be remembered that 
the ‘Sirdjiyyah,’ a Hanitite work of the highest 
authority in British India, treats at great length 
of the ‘‘ distant kindred,” and works out some 
most interesting problems respecting their rights 
as among themselves. So long as our courts have 
only the Hanifite branch of the Sunnis to deal 
with, the mere right of this class of relations to a 
place in the succession will not be disputed ; 
but the ‘Sirdjiyyah’ itself states that the 
Shafeite doctrines exclude the ‘“‘distant kin- 
dred”; and as some few Shafeites are said to 
exist in various parts of the Empire of India, 
the question of their possessing any rights at all 
may come before the High Courts and the Privy 
Council sooner or later, and Dr. Van den 
Berg’s works may be brought into requisition 
by both parties to the controversy. It would 
be interesting, in the mean time, to know what 
the courts of the Dutch Indies have thought 
about the succession of ‘‘ cognats.” Those who 
are at all familiar with Mussulman modes of 
thought will not be surprised to hear that, 
although a considerable body of actual law is 
contained in the ‘ Fath al-Qarib,’ a large part of 
that work consists of a mass of most minute 
regulations as to prayers, purification, and 
similar matters, which are not generally, 
at least in Europe, considered to come 
within the range of law. For the student 
of men and manners such regulations possess 
a certain interest, though they may prove 
a little tedious on account of the multi- 
plicity of petty details. Conspicuous through- 
out the book is that spirit of pious devotion 
which so generally pervades the works of 
Eastern jurists ; the peroration (or rather the 
prayerful ending of a devout peroration too 
long to be reproduced here) may be rendered 
in English as follows: ‘‘Glory to God, who 
conducts us in the path of equity. God suffices 
us ; He is the mediator above all other media- 
tors. May the grace and the benediction of 
God rest on our Lord Mohammed, on his family, 
and on his companions! May He bless them 
with His most precious and eternal benedictions 
until the last Day! Glory to God, the Master 
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of all created things ! 








LOCAL HISTORY. 


Ir is difficult to know exactly what to say of 
A History of the Old Parish of Cheadle in Cheshire, 
by Mr. Fletcher Moss, and published by him 
at Didsbury. The author is at present by no 
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means qualified for writing a serviceable town 
or village history, yet he is an enthusiast re- 
garding all things relating to Cheadle and its 
neighbourhood, and as a son of the soil he has 
had means of accumulating information on 
diverse subjects which would never have come 
to the ears of one who in many other respects 
might have been far better fitted for the work. 
The author is—so he tells his readers—a retail 
trader. He apologizes, not for his business— 
which, of course, does not need any apology— 
but for the literary defects of which it has heen 
the cause. ‘‘I am,” hesays, ‘‘ continually being 
interrupted during the writing of this book, 
either to sell cheese or on some other petty 
business; errors and omissions are sure to occur, 
and it is to be hoped the readers will excuse 
them.” This, we are quite sure, every literary 
man will be ready to do. Though but a small 
number of us sell cheese, there are very few who 
have not endured the torment of which Mr. 
Moss complains. Cheshire is not rich in topo- 
graphical literature. Daniel King’s ‘ Vale 
Royal! of England ; or, the County Palatine of 
Chester Illustrated,’ is a good book of the old 
sort, well fitted to stand on the same shelf with 
Plot’s ‘Oxfordshire’; but it is needless to say 
that a work written for the delectation of 
country squires in the days of the Common- 
wealth does not supply present needs. Ormerod’s 
three volumes, even in the last edition, though 
a compilation of rigid accuracy, belong to a 
time the wants of which were not as ours are. 
Some little good work has, it is true, been done 
on a small scale, but a parochial history of 
Cheshire villages is much wanted. We cannot, 
therefore, avoid being sorry that Mr. Moss’s 
book has appeared, for it may not improbably 
stand in the way of something far better. This 
could not have been the case had the author 
called it by its proper name, a volume of gossip. 
Had he done so we could have raised no objec- 
tion to his telling us what he thinks regarding 
German princes, or the names which the modern 
jerry-builder gives to streets and squares. On 
some of the subjects on which he thinks good to 
discourse we are in full accord with him, and 
where we differ we find his opinions amusing, 
but we do not wish to come across such things 
in a history of Cheadle. A late Italian eccle- 
siatic used to tell a story of a Roman priest who 
published a book, the title-page of which set 
forth that it was a treatise on the tarantula 
spider, but which when opened proved to be, 
in great part, a discourse regarding the Holy 
Trinity. If this anecdote be new to Mr. Moss, 
he may find that it contains a useful moral. 
The author is well aware of the value of parish 
registers. He knows what some persons do 
not, that they are, so far as they go, ‘‘the 
basis of the history of a parish.” He has, how- 
ever, not turned his knowledge to good account. 
He furnishes but few extracts from them, 
although they are, we are told, well preserved, 
and excuses himself for this neglect by pleading 
want of leisure. We need not say that this is 
a very poor excuse for one who has under- 
taken to write a parish history. The first 
entry is dated 1568. Of the heading and 
the first six names of the infants who were 
christened he gives his readers a facsimile, 
accompanied by the strange remark that ‘the 
writing of the first entries appears to be that of 
some old monk who had plenty of time, and 
patience, and good light to make the little 
cramped letters that puzzle and weary the over- 
worked eyes of the present day.” Does Mr. 
Moss think that monks wrote a different kind 
of hand from other people? and how, we are 
most curious to know, has he come to the con- 
clusion that the penman was a monk, and not 
only a monk, but an ‘‘old monk”? These 
things are beyond the range of understanding 
unless Mr. Moss is of opinion that the 
art of writing was an accomplishment con- 
fined to members of the religious orders. 
The writing, judging from the short specimen 





given, is in the usual clerkly hand of the time, 
with nothing remarkable about it. It is firm, 
clear, and with no signs of age. Many persons 
still believe that writing was in the Tudor time 
a far less common accomplishment than it really 
was. It is quite certain that the parish priest 
could write, and we may be very nearly sure 
that his clerk could also. Most likely these 
entries were made by one of them. On 
the other hand, Mr. Moss is to be com- 
mended in that he gives useful information 
about quite modern events. This is as it 
should be. Many works which have on the 
whole far higher claims to notice than the 
one before us are lamentably deficient in this 
particular. Their writers appear to think that 
all interest in historical events ceases with 
the accession of the house of Hanover. If the 
compilers of our chronicles had reasoned in 
this fashion, much of our early history would 
have been lost. It seems that in the district 
which the author has undertaken to illustrate 
there was until recent days but one place 
of worship—the parish church. There are 
now twenty or more. Mr. Moss gives a list 
of them, but cautiously adds that there may 
be omissions. One entry in the catalogue 
has struck us as singular. In 1872 there 
was built at Handforth a Wesleyan chapel at 
the cost of 2,000/., which is called St. Mary’s. 
We were under the impression that none of the 
Methodist bodies named their churches after 
saints. King, in his ‘ Vale Royall,’ is quoted 
as saying, upwards of two hundred and thirty 
years ago, that the people were ‘‘in religion 
very zealous, howbeit somewhat addicted tosuper- 
stition, which cometh through want of preach- 
ing.” Were the old topographer alive now, he 
would, as we gather from various good stories 
which Mr. Moss tells, find the superstition 
much the same as it was in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. It cannot now, with 
twenty buildings where sermons are de- 
livered, result from want of preaching. There 
is a pathetic story about a witch called Bella, 
told in very good dialect. We have no inten- 
tion of reproducing it even in an abridged form. 
To one fact, however, it may not be amiss to 
draw attention. It seems that one of her crimes 
was ‘‘she wouldner go to church, an’ she kept 
dolls i’ ’er ’ouse, an’ fiddlet to ’em i’ th’ dark, 
an’ us lads uset to listen at neet till us yure 
fair stut on eend an’ lifted us off us ’eds.” This 
reads much as if it were an extract from some 
English or German witch trial. Have we here 
a fragment of old tradition, or was it but the 
act of some poor creature with deranged in- 
tellect? Of one thing about Mr. Moss’s volume 
we can speak with unmixed praise —that is 
the series of photographs of the old half-timber 
houses by which it is illustrated. Year by year 
these interesting structures become fewer, their 
places being taken by rows of unsightly cottages, 
or, what is even worse, smug dwellings for the 
well-to-do built on the most approved villa 
pattern, 

Glimpses of Peebles; or, Forgotten Chapters in 
its History, by the Rev. A. Williamson (Selkirk, 
Lewis), is a pleasant and prettily illustrated 
little volume, which might have been much 
better had one-half or even two-thirds of it 
been omitted. Newspaper accounts of public 
dinners are never particularly lively reading ; but 
eighty pages of such accounts, extending over 
upwards of a century! They surely were best 
forgotten ; and one heartily endorses Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s remark, ‘It is needless to add that 
Mr. Ker’s health,” &c. Otherwise, there is a 
good deal of curious matter, as the judicial 
drowning in 1623 of a Peebles weaver who had 
been caught red-handed sheep-stealing, and who, 
tied with four fathoms of cord bought from John 
Tuedy, merchant, was kept in the water near 
the Cuddy Bridge till he was dead. A hitherto 
unpublished letter from the Marchioness of 
Annandale gives a full and lively account of the 
doings of the Highlanders in the ’45 at Com- 





longan, which, however, is rather remote from 
Peeblesshire ; and several sympathizers with 
the French Revolution ‘‘are said on a Com- 
munion Sunday to have sacrificed a calf in 
a sequestered spot about Venlaw.” Against 
which may be set the ploughman who in 
1778 sold his cow to get his anti-Arian 
pamphlet printed. James I. is not now 
commonly credited with the authorship of 
‘Peblis to the Play’; Leighton was Bishop 
of Dunblane, not Dunkeld ; and ‘‘ Better women 
weep [bairns greet] than bearded men” is the 
long-remembered saying, not of John Knox after 
his interview with Queen Mary, but of Glammis 
to James VI. on the occasion of the Raid of 
Ruthven. 





ETRENNES. 

Two singularly handsome books have reached 
us from Messrs. Hachette. One of them, Le 
Grand Siécle, by M. E. Bourgeois, is of the 
kind the French produce so much more suc- 
cessfully and completely than we do that one 
can only look at such a volume with envy. 
When will our publishers produce anything 
like this volume for sixteen shillings? M. 
Bourgeois writes—with an ease and _intel- 
ligence which makes our compilers of Christ- 
mas books seem a clumsy set of bunglers—upon 
the ideas, fashions, society, and manners of 
the time of Louis XIV.; on his character, 
court, and ministers; on the middle classes, 
the Church, and the Protestants. The illus- 
trations are mainly drawn from the engravings 
and prints of the time. The portraits are mag- 
nificently reproduced, and the contemporary 
Dutch satires upon the king’s religious perse- 
cution, many of which are given, are really 
interesting. To any young people who read 
Moliére or Madame de Sévigné with intelligence 
this book will be a charming gift. The other 
volume, La Sicile, is one of those handsome 
monographs that the Tour du Monde enables 
Messrs. Hachette to produce at a wonderfully 
low cost. M. Vuillier describes with tact 
and liveliness the beautiful island and the 
misery of its inhabitants, who suffer from 
oppressive taxation, misgovernment, low prices, 
bad roads, and bad schools. ‘‘ Partout ce sont 
les privations et la faim, qui allument la révolte.” 
The illustrations are admirable. 

Seule, a Breton story by Commandant Stany, 
comes to us from the same publishers. The 
two Bretons who are chief figures of the story 
emigrate to Australia on board a vessel laden 
with lumber for a great wood merchant of Mel- 
bourne, who, curiously enough, spells his name 
Thurner, and whose great-grandmother turns 
out to have been a native of Saintonge, which, 
however, hardly accounts for the spelling. 
There is no need to tell more of the plot of this 
well-written tale, which is excellently illus- 
trated. 

There is nothing in Gyp’s Petit Bleu, an 
illustrated volume published by M. Calmann 
Lévy, to show that it is a new edition, but we 
remember its appearance a good many years 
ago. It is a story of life in a French girls’ 
school, and is meant to be ‘‘ possible” for 
young people. 

The annual volume of that excellent weekly 
Le Journal de la Jewnesse of Messrs. Hachette 
is also on our table. 

The illustrations in the album styled Napoléon 
appeared in the handsome volume Messrs. 
Hachette published last year on the great 
Emperor. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

So much has been told of Mrs. Trollope in 
the autobiographies of her sons Thomas Adolphus 
and Anthony that Frances Trollope: her Life 
and Interary Work, by her daughter-in-law 
Frances Eleanor Trollope (Bentley & Son), is, 
we fear, rather a superfluity. The author of 
the ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans’ seems 
to have kept her happiest ideas for her books, 
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Her private letters, at any rate, are not par- 
ticularly brilliant, though it is impossible to 
withhold admiration from her many virtues. 
Her daughter-in-law’s two volumes contain much 
exclamatory and obvious reflection, which was 
hardly needed in the case of such a brave and 
affectionate woman as Mrs. Trollope. 


Messrs. W. H. Atten & Co. publish Why 
Gordon Perished, a volume by the author of 
‘Too Late for Gordon at Khartum.’ This 
looks at first sight like an attack on Mr. Glad- 
stone, but, on more careful reading, it is seen that 
it is chiefly Lord Wolseley and Lord Granville 
who are thought by the author to be to blame. 
He draws distinctions favourable to the Duke 
of Devonshire and unfavourable to Lord Gran- 
ville, between Cabinet minister and Cabinet 
minister; but Cabinet responsibility is collective, 
and the time has not come (as the Duke of 
Devonshire himself has said) when it is possible 
to go behind the collective opinion of the 
Cabinet. The author thinks that Gordon’s 
request for Zebehr should have been complied 
with, but he can hardly be held to have made 
this point clear. In face of the notice given by 
Mr. W. E. Forster, it was certain that the 
House of Commons would not have allowed Sir E. 
Malet’s opinion (that Zebehr would treat Gordon 
as Gordon had treated Zebehr’s favourite son) to 
be overborne. The author seems to imagine 
that Zebehr could have been sent in spite of the 
Anti-Slavery Society and of the House of Com- 
mons, but it is certain that after the carrying 
of Mr. Forster’s vote of censure, and the conse- 
sequent change of ministry, Zebehr could not 
have started. The author speaks of Gordon 
as having been ‘‘sent to hold a fortress,” but 
Gordon’s instructions, suggested by himself, 
were to the opposite effect. In another passage 
we find that Gordon ‘‘ did not sufficiently take 
into account the great change which the prestige 
acquired by the Mahdi and the destruction of 
Hicks’s army had brought about in the Sudan.” 
That is, indeed, the case, and the fact that the 
Government were unable to communicate with 
Gordon was another great factor in the cata- 
strophe. It is probable that the author is right 
in thinking that Lord Wolseley was in error in 
abandoning the Suakim route, and it is known 
that Lord Roberts has always held that an 
Indian force could have reached Khartoum by 
that route. A blunder in the name of the 
general defeated before Candahar is probably 
a printer’s error. 


Mr. Percy FitzGERaLp’s Stonyhurst Memories 
(Bentley & Son) are rather trivial and ego- 
tistical. They may possibly interest old Stony- 
hurst boys; but he has been very far indeed 
from writing a second ‘Tom Brown.’ 


CoMMANDANT WEIL, the French officer whose 
volumes on La Campagne de 1814 d’aprés les 
Docwments des Archives de la Guerre a Vienne: 
La Cavaleriedes Armees Alliées pendant la Cam- 
pagne de 1814, we have already noticed from 
time to time, publishes at Paris, through the 
Librairie Militaire de L. Baudoin, his fourth 
and last volume. In spite of the second title 
there is not much in it about cavalry operations, 
but it is chiefly concerned with the events which 
followed March 24th, including the battle of 
Paris and the defection of Marmont. Com- 
mandant Weil is now at work on his book 
on the last campaigns of Prince Eugéne, in 
which he will be mainly engaged in relating 
the operations of the Viceroy of Italy in Dal- 
matia, and his negotiations with Murat in 1813. 
The new facts come chiefly from Vienna ; those 
which would have come from London have, we 
believe, been refused, so that Bentinck’s des- 
patches will appear without the replies. Com- 
mandant Weil’s military writings are clear and 
accurate. 

WE have received the volume for 1895 of the 
Journal of Education (Rice), the most competent 
and best edited paper of its class. It contains 





Mr. Tollemache’s ‘ Recollections of Jowett,’ 
which have since been reprinted separately. 


Mr. Sreap has sent us two volumes of ‘* The 
Masterpiece Library,” a highly laudable attempt 
to popularize fine poetry, which deserves to 
succeed. Mr. Stead, we see, proposes to start 
a series of penny novels, but this involves 
abridgment. 

Mr. Spry’s account of The Cruise of Her 
Majesty's Ship Challenger has been added by 
Messrs. Low & Co. to their books of ‘‘ Travel 
and Adventure.”—Messrs. A. & C. Black have 
published a new edition of Prof. Robertson 
Smith’s well-known work on The Prophets of 
Israel. To this reprint Prof. Cheyne has con- 
tributed an introduction of between forty and 
fifty pages, as well as additional notes.—Mr. 
Waugh’s excellent monograph on Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson (Heinemann), has deservedly reached 
a fourth edition.—Sybil has been added by 
Messrs. Macmillan to their ‘‘ Illustrated 
Standard Novels.” Dr. Traill has written a 
laudatory introduction, and Mr. Pegram has 
contributed a number of clever illustrations. 


OF all the attempts made to establish an inter- 
national magazine Cosmopolis (Fisher Unwin) 
is the most elaborate ; but whether the enter- 
prise will succeed is another question. The 
first number contains the opening chapters of 
Mr. Stevenson’s posthumous fragment ‘ Weir of 
Hermiston,’ and of a new story by Mr. James 
written in his later manner ; a clear account of 
the origin of the Franco-Prussian War by Sir 
Charles Dilke ; and a timid apology for ‘ Jude 
the Obscure’ by Mr. Gosse, who tries to sit astride 
on the fence—not a dignified attitude for a critic 
of his reputation. Mr. Lang writes characteris- 
tically on the current literature of this coun- 
try; Mr. Walkley contributes a pleasant, but 
not remarkable article on the British drama ; 
and Mr. Norman writes on foreign politics. ‘ Le 
Chanteur de Kymé,’ by M. Anatole France, is the 
best contribution from France. Two dramatic 
articles, one by Dr. Brandes on ‘ Othello,’ and 
one by M. Sarcey on the younger Dumas, added 
toa criticism by M. Jules Lemaitre on the French 
drama, are too much to allot to the theatre. Prof. 
Mommeen writes briefly on the history of capital 
punishment at Rome. The other German articles 
do not call for comment. 


WE have an unusually large number of cata- 
logues on our table. Of London booksellers : 
Mr. Baker (theological), Messrs. Bull & 
Auvache (mainly theological), Mr. Cadney, 
Mr. Daniell (topography), Mr. Edwards, 
Messrs. Ellis & Elvey (valuable), Mr. Glaisher 
(two catalogues), Messrs. Gowans & Son (Scotch 
books), Mr. Harvey (engraved portraits, sixth 
part), Mr. Higham (five catalogues, four of them 
mainly theological), Mr. F. ‘H. Hutt, Mr. 
Jeffery (two catalogues), Messrs. Maggs Brothers 
(two fine-art catalogues), Messrs. Maurice & Co. 
(two catalogues), Mr. Menken (two catalogues), 
Messrs. Meyers & Co., Mr. Nichols, Mr. Nutt 
(folk-lore), Messrs. Parsons & Sons, Messrs. 
Kegan Paul & Co., Messrs. Skeftington & Son 
(theological), Mr. Spencer (good), and Messrs. 
Wesley & Son (astronomical). From the 
country and Scotland come the catalogues of 
Mr. Lowe, Mr. Thistlewood (two catalogues), 
and Mr. Wilson of Birmingham, Mr. Goldie of 
Bradford, Messrs. Fawn & Son (topography) 
and Messrs. W. George’s Sons (two catalogues, 
one of Sir J. Maclean’s books) of Bristol, 
Messrs. Upton Brothers of Burnley, Messrs. 
Macmillan & Bowes (good) of Cambridge, Mr. 
Murray of Derby, Mr. Baxendine, Mr. Brown 
(good), Mr. Cameron (good), Mr. Clay (three 
catalogues), and Messrs. Thomson Brothers of 
Edinburgh, Mr. Miles of Leeds, Mr. Murray of 
Leicester, Messrs. Howells & Sons, Messrs. 
Parry & Co., and Messrs. Young & Sons of 
Liverpoo), Messrs. Pitcher & Co. (two cata- 
logues) of Manchester, Messrs. Browne & 
Browne and Mr. Thorne of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Mr. Blackwell of Oxford (good), Mr. Ward of 





Richmond, Surrey (engravings and drawings), 
Messrs. Paget & Co. (good) of Sheffield, and 
Messrs. Hitchman & Sons of York. 

WE have on our table Three Great African 
Chiefs, by the Rev. E. Lloyd (Fisher Unwin), 
—The Expulsion of the Jews from England in 
1290, by B. L. Abrahams (Simpkin),—Practical 
Trigonometry, by H. Adams (Whittaker),—The 
Story of Aineas: Selections from the Aineid of 
Virgil, Part I., compiled by A. H. Allcroft 
(Blackie),—Simple Methods for detecting Food 
Adulteration, by J. A. Bower (S.P.C.K.),— 
Furs and Fur Garments, by R. Davey (Rox- 
burghe Press),—A Sound Currency and Banking 
System, by A. R. Foote (Putnam),—The History 
of the North Atlantic Steam Navigation, by HB. 
Fry (Low),—A Manual of Drill and Physical 
Exercises for Use in Schools, by C. Oxley 
(Blackie),—Desultory Retracings: a Personal 
and Family Record, by Catherine Jacson 
(Wells Gardner),— From that Lone Ark, by 
E. N. Hoare (S.P.C.K.), — Fifteen Hundred 
Miles an Hour, edited by C. Dixon (Bliss, 
Sands & Foster),—Ishmael Lones, by R. Pardoe 
(S.P.C.K.),—A Bit of Red May, by O. Dale 
(W. H. Allen),—Ellie and the China Lady, by 
Sibyl Heeley (Bellairs),—The Wagner Story- 
Book, by W. H. Frost (Fisher Unwin),—Nayda, 
a Tale of the Steppes, by O. M. Norris (R.T.S.), 
—The Combe Park Tragedy, by Edith C. Fox 
(Baker),—Sir Quixote of the Moor, by J. Buchan 
(Fisher Unwin),—Two Gallant Rebels, by 3. 
Pickering (Blackie), — The Puff of Wind, by F. C. 
Badrick (National Society),—Miss Devereus of 
the Mariquita, by R. H. Savage (Routledge), 
—Dorothy’s Stepmother, by P. Leslie (National 
Society), — Poems, by G. Rhys (Low), — 
Fragments from Victor Hugo’s Legends and 
Lyrics, by ©. E. Meetkerke (Digby & 
Long), — The Merry Wives of Windsor, a 
Comedy, by W. Shakespeare (Tuck),—Parline, 
and other Poems, by A. J. Stringer (London, 
Ontario, Warren),—Eye-Teaching in the Sunday 
School, by R. W. Sindall (S8.S.U.), — Iesdéé 
Nassar, the Story of the Life of Jesus the 
Nazarene, by Peter V. F. Mamreov (Gay & 
Bird),—Mon Histoire Sainte (Hachette),—Some 
Thoughts on Christian Reunion, by W. B. Car- 
penter, D.D. (Macmillan),—Origines Judaice, 
by W. F. Cobb (Innes),—The Great Charter of 
Christ, by W. B. Carpenter, D.D. (Isbister),— 
Birds of Pray, by W. Stewart Ross (Stewart), 
—Autographs and Birthdays of Eminent Per- 
sons, compiled by Alice M. Rushton (Low),— 
Die Hauptstadt Budapest im Jahre 1891, by 
J. Kérosi and Dr. G. Thirring, Part II. (Berlin, 
Puttkammer & Miihlbrecht),— and Geschichte 
der deutschen Kaiserzeit, by W. von Giesebrecht, 
Vol. VI. (Williams & Norgate). Among New 
Editions we have Lyrics and Ballads of Heine, 
and other German Poets, translated by F. Hell- 
man (Putnam),—The Romance of an Empress = 
Catherine IT. of Russia, from the French of 
K. Waliszewski (Heinemann), — A Garrison 
Romance, by Mrs. L. Adams (Jarrold),—Signor 
Monaldini’s Niece (W. H. Allen), — Israe 
among the Nations, by A. Leroy-Beaulieu, 
translated by F. Hellman (Heinemann),—His- 
torical Outlines of English Accidence, by the 
late Rev. R. Morris, revised by L. Kellner and 
H. Bradley (Macmillan), —Health and Condition 
in the Active and the Sedentary, by N. E. 
Yorke-Davies (Low),—Englische Chrestomathie, 
by Dr. K. Bohatta (Vienna, Hartleben),—and 
Rustic Adornments for Homes of Taste, by S. 
Hibberd (Collingridge). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 





Theology. 
Manning, Cardinal, Life of, by K. S. Purcell, 2 vols. 30/ net. 
Proverbs, The, edited, with Introduction and Notes, bg 
R. G. Moulton, 16mo. 2/6 cl. 
Fine Art. 
Collector Serfes: The Coin Collector, by W. C. Hazlitt, 
cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 
Philosophy. 
Bradford’s (A. H.) Heredity and Christian Problems, 5/ net. 


Plotinus, Select Works of, translated, with Introduction, by 
T. Taylor, cr. 8vo. 5/cl. (Bohn’s Philosophical Library. 
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History and Biography. 
Fyffe’s (C. A.) A History of Modern Europe, Popular 
Badition, cr. Svo. 10/6 cl. 
Marceau, Francois Séverin, 1769-1796, by Capt. T. G. John- 


son, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Philology. 


Delavigne’s (C.) Les Enfants d’Edouard, Tragédie, edited, 
with Notes, by H. W. Eve, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Souvestre’s (E.) Un Philosophe sous les Toits, with Intro- 
duction, &c., by L. M. Moriarty, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Science. 
International Encyclopedia of Surgery, edited by J. 
Ashurst, Vol. 7, imp. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
Foyster’s (J. A.) The New Matrimonial Code, er. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Fraser’s (Mrs. H.) The Brown Ambassador, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Gray’s (G. G.) Handbook of Procedure of the House of 
Commons, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Macmahon’s (E.) A Pitiful Passion, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Murche’s (V. S.) Object Lessons for Infants, Vol. 2, 2/6 cl. 
Sturges’s Guide to the Game of Dranghts, revised, with 
Additional Play on Modern Openings, by Kear, 3/6 net. 
Sturgis’s (J.) A Master of Fortune, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Wyke’s (S.) The Yorkshire Cousins, cr. 8vo. 6/cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Calvini (J.) Opera, ed. Baum, Cunitz, et Reuss, Vol. 54, 12m. 
Corpus Scriptorum Kcclesiasticorum Latinorum, editum 
gy Academie Vindobonensis, Vol. 35, Part 1, 
4m. 80. 
Ritschl (O.): Albrecht Ritschls Leben, Vol. 2, 12m. 
Stosch (G.): Alttestamentliche Studien, Part 1, 2m. 
Fine Art. 
Marchal (E.): La Sculpture et les Chefs-d’ceuvre de l’Or- 
févrerie, 25fr. 
Vachon (M.): Puvis de Chavannes, 40fr. 
History and Biography. 
Miiblbacher (E.): Deutsche Geschichte unter den Karo- 
lingern, 8m, 
Philology. 
Muss-Arnolt (W.): Assyrisch -englisch-deutsches Hand- 
worterbuch, Part 3, 5m. 








BIBLIOTHECA PETHERICKIANA. 


Mr. PETHERICK’s Australasian library, num- 
bering upwards of six thousand books, pam- 
_re maps, and manuscripts, has been secured 

y the Agents-General, and is to form the 
nucleus of a State Library for the federated 
colonies of Australia. 

The collection appears to be decidedly com- 
prehensive, if not complete. The scientific 
portion includes works relating to Australasian 
discovery, exploration, aborigines, natural his- 
tory, and industrial resources. From the large 
number of publications contained in the literary 
sections it may be said that they serve to 
illustrate the social, political, commercial, 
literary, and religious history of the Australian 
colonies. The principal feature of the collection 
is, perhaps, the extensive series of pamphlets. 

Whatever the merit of the books in the purely 
literary sections, they possess a bibliographical 
interest, and find a proper place in a State 
Library. There are three hundred items in the 
** Poetical” section, many of them long-forgotten 
pieces, and some, perhaps, unique. ‘‘ Over eight 

undred novels and works of prose fiction have 
been published of which the scene or interest is 
laid in Southern lands or seas,” Mr. Petherick 
says, and of these he has brought together three 
hundred and fifty of the most important, in- 
cluding many rare works published in the 
colonies and in different parts of the world. 
Another interesting section is that pertaining 
to the aborigines and native races of the island 
groups of the Pacific. This includes Polynesian 
mythology, ethnological works, grammars, voca- 
bularies, and numerous publications in the 
native dialects, consisting of the Bible, portions 
of the Old and New Testaments, hymn-books, 
liturgies, catechisms, and lesson books—many 
issued from the missionary presses in the islands 
early in the century. 

In other sections will be found the original 
editions of Hakluyt, Grynzeus, Munster, Ramu- 
sio, Galvaho, Ortelius, Linschoten, Herrera, 
Purchas, Valentyn, De Brosses, and Burney ; 
complete sets of the publications of the Royal 
Geographical and Hakluyt Societies, Humboldt’s 
‘Examen,’ and many other rare and valuable 
works on historical geography, as well as the 
principal voyages and circumnavigations from 
Columbus and Magellan to the present time. 
The scientific voyages of the eighteenth and 





nineteenth centuries are accompanied by fine 
copies of the atlases and plates. 

Arrangements will probably be. made with 
the authorities of the Imperial Institute 
to receive the library and to render it 
accessible to the public during the period that 
may elapse before it can be properly housed at 
whatever may be the headquarters of the con- 
templated Australian federation. 

It has been suggested that if the library is 
placed in the Imperial Institute or some other 
public institution, where it can be seen, persons 
possessing rare works, manuscripts, old news- 
papers, and other literary curiosities of interest 
to Australian colonists, may be inclined to add 
to the collection, and so find for such works 
a resting-place in this Australian State Library. 

With the collection the services of Mr. 
Petherick will also be secured. He will act as 
librarian, an office nobody is more competent 
to fulfil, and undertake certain other secretarial 
functions for the Federal Council. 





THE SOUTHEY-COLERIDGE SONNET. 
Kirkcaldy, December, 1395. 

I woutp like to call your attention to the fact 
that the sonnet ‘Bala Hill,’ in Mr. Dykes 
Campbell’s edition of Coleridge’s poems, is one 
of Southey’s sonnets adapted. The following 
is Southey’s sonnet, ‘ Lansdown Hill’ (‘ Works,’ 
1837, &c., ii. 93) :— 

With many a weary step, at length I gain 

Thy summit, Lansdown ; and the cool breeze plays 
Gratefully round my brow, as hence I gaze 

Back on the fair expanse of yonder plain. 

’Twas a long way and tedious; to the eye 

Though fair the extended vale, and fair to view 
The autumnal leaves of many a faded hue, 

That eddy in the wild gust moaning by. 


Even so it fared with life: in discontent 

Restless through Fortune’s mingled scenes I went 
Yet wept to think they would return no more. 

But cease, fond heart, in such sad thoughts to roam ; 
For surely thou ere long shalt reach thy home, 

And pleasant is the way that lies before. 


The following is Coleridge’s version (‘ P. Works,’ 


p. 33) :— 
ON BALA HILL. 
With many a weary step at length I gain 
Thy summit, Bala! bo | the cool breeze plays 
Cheerily round my brow—as hence the gaze 
Returns to dwell upon the journey’d plain. 


"Twas a long way and tedious! to the eye 
Tho’ fair th’ extended Vale, and fair to view 
The falling leaves of many a faded hue 
That eddy in the wild gust moaning by! 


Ev'n so it far’d with Life! in discontent 

Restless thro’ Fortune’s mingled scenes I went, 
Yet wept to think they would return no more! 

O cease fond heart! in such sad thoughts to roam, 
For surely thou ere long shalt reach thy home, 
And pleasant is the way that lies before. 

Mr. Dykes Campbell in his note to the sonnet 
says: ‘‘ The lines were probably written then 
[July 11th, 1794], or soon after, though the 
middle of July is early for ‘falling leaves of 
many a faded hue’; but they were doubtless 
coloured for metaphorical purposes.” 

It is more probable that Southey wrote the 
sonnet on ‘Lansdown Hill’ in the autumn of 
1794, for in the second last line he contemplates 
his forthcoming marriage, and gave the sonnet 
to Coleridge to revise, who sent a copy of it— 
‘* Bala” substituted for ‘* Lansdown ”—to Mary 
Evans. This would account for the incongruity 
of the autumnal scenery in a sonnet supposed to 
be composed in the middle of July. A. F: 








PETER PARLEY. 

Mr. Tece did not write books under the 
name of Peter Parley. The original of this 
pseudonym was Samuel G. Goodrich, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. His ‘‘ Peter Parley” books 
were famous in America for some years before 
being discovered by the London publishers. On 
the ordinary principles of meum and tuwm, Mr. 
Goodrich had a just case against Tegg and 
Darton ; but in the face of the reckless piracy 
of English works by the American publishers, 
he expected too much in endeavouring to get 
some recompense. Mr. Tegg boasted that he 
had greatly benefited the name and fame of 





Parley. But the matter ended peaceably in 
Tegg’s paying Goodrich a sum of 400/. Nothing 


appears to have been obtained from Mr. 
Darton, who could not be induced to see that 
it was a case for redress. 

The name of Tegg’s employee has escaped me, 
but it will be found under some of the “Parley ” 
books in the British Museum Catalogue. 

Epwarp StH. 

*,* In the preface to the twelfth edition of 
the ‘Tales about Animals,’ Mr. Tegg said that 
he wrote them (see also the Bookseller for June, 
1864). Nobody, of course, doubts that the pseu- 
donym of ‘‘ Peter Parley” was first used by Mr. 
Goodrich. 








THE BOOK SALES OF 1°95. 


I. 

THE year that has gone may fairly be regarded 
as possessing exceptional interest in the eyes 
of those who follow the records of public book 
sales. Not only were more libraries dispersed 
than is usually the case, but the books sold were, 
as a whole, of higher quality. In place of the 
long list of familiar volumes which may be 
looked for year after year with almost perfect 
confidence, we have a selection of novelties: 
books remarkable not so much on account of 
their extreme value as of the infrequency of 
their occurrence. Almost all libraries brought 
to the inevitable hammer are formed by col- 
lectors, the majority of whom follow the beaten 
track marked out for them by the fashion of 
their day, and this is undoubtedly the reason 
why, although there are many millions of books 
in the world—twenty million separate publica- 
tions, according to General Grant Wilson —a 
select few are met with over and over in, to 
the exclusion of the majority, which for the time 
being are practically ignored. These neglected 
books are, of course, bought and sold, but they 
excite neither interest nor competition, and 
thus, whatever intrinsic value they may possess, 
are not worth chronicling as evidence of the ups 
and downs of the book market. A subject of 
such vast magnitude can only be approached 
with hesitation, but it is fairly safe to assert 
that, so far as the vast proportion of books is 
concerned, it is only when a large number of 
editions of the same work are brought together 
that the bulk acquires an importance which 
would be denied to the units. The great object 
of the bookman’s energy is finality, and though 
he will assuredly never reach his goal it is his 
satisfaction to know that it is sometimes pos- 
sible to come within sight of it, and that his 
labours are, therefore, not in vain. Last year’s 
book sales furnish several notable examples of 
this massing of unconsidered trifles and the 
attainment of most important results from com- 
paratively insignificant material. 

Another point in connexion with the year’s 
sales is the falling away of collectors’ ‘‘ first 
editions.” Exceptional copies still maintain 
their high standard of value, and exceptional 
books have still their votaries, but the general 
ruck of medium volumes of this kind have dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally declined in popular 
favour. It is impossible to say as yet whether 
this is the outcome of some temporary depres- 
sion or whether it is because collectors are at 
last growing tired of books that appeal to the 
pocket rather than to the head. To answer 
the latter alternative in the affirmative would 
perhaps be to assume too much, and in any 
case there is no question that many, not to 
say most, of these more or less expensive trifles 
are bought according to law—which is fashion. 
At one time considerable interest was mani- 
fested in what are knownas ‘‘ limited editions ”: 
contemporary poems and essays for the most 
part, published in very small numbers. That 
these should have met with evil days is not at 
all surprising ; for no one would publish, for trade 
purposes, only a hundred copies, or even fewer, 
of his book if he could reasonably count on an 
audience of five hundred. The project, though 
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cleverly conceived, was doomed to failure from 
the outset, since it pitted the collector, qud col- 
lector, against the reader. To make friends 
with both was perhaps impossible. 

That the result of the year’s sales shows a 

owing preference for solid literature cannot 
g doubted after a glance at the statistics. 
Sixty-four high-class libraries were dispersed in 
London and elsewhere, and though this number 
is, as already stated, considerably above the 
average, yet the books sold were less numerous 
than they have been for a long time. Notwith- 
standing this, the average price realized is seen 
to be higher than ever. The figures show that 
45,431 lots of books realized 71,2291., giving an 
average of ll. 11s. 4d., as against 11. 8s. 5d. in 
1894, and ll. 6s. 7d. in 1893. This analysis 
distinctly points upward, and the character of 
the books sold shows with equal clearness that 
caprice and fancy are slowly but surely giving 
way before the solid pressure of utility, learn- 
ing, and the other requirements of genuine 
bookmen. 

The first sale of the working year, as disclosed 
in the pages of the new volume of ‘ Book-Prices 
Current,’ was held by Messrs. Sotheby on 
December 3rd, 1894. This was Lord Ebury’s 
small library, which contained nothing of much 
importance save a series of 13 vols. of Proceed- 
ings of the Zoological Society and 3 vols. of 
Transactions, realizing together the sum of 
32]. 10s. (half-mor.). At the Armley House sale, 
the following day, Buck’s ‘ Antiquities’ and 
‘Views of Cities and Towns, ’together5 vols. folio, 
1774, brought 251. 10s.; and Doni’s ‘ Inscrip- 
tiones Antique,’ 1731, and the ‘ Description de 
l’Egypte,’ original edition, large paper, 9 vols. 
of text and 14 vols. of plates, all large folio, 
1809-22, the two complete works, 70]. At this 
same sale a set of the original Roman editions 
of Piranesi’s works, in 18 vols. folio, brought 
1091. Later on in the year the sale of the 
library of the late Mr. James Whitchurch and 
other properties disclosed some good books. 
Three folio treatises on the ‘‘ wars between the 
English and the Indians in New England,” 
1676, brought 151. 10s., and ‘A True Declara- 
tion of the Estate of the Colonie in Virginia,’ 
1610, 4to., 481. By way of contrast, mention 
may be made of that scarce periodical The 
Annals of Sporting and Fancy Gazette, with its 
coloured plates by Alken and Cruikshank, a 
series of which, 1822-28, in 13 vols., sold for 
261. Other good, but very miscellaneous works 
included the ‘Metamorphoseos Liber’ of Apu- 
leius, printed at Rome by Sweynheym and 
Pannartz, in 1469, folio, 12]. 15s.; an extra- 
illustrated copy of Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary,’ ex- 
panded to 9 vols. folio, 95/.; a first edition of 
* Robinson Crusoe,’ 1719, 50/.; an original copy 
of Dickens’s ‘Strange Gentleman,’ in the 
wrapper, 1837, 35/.; Dresser’s ‘Birds of 
Europe,’ 8 vols. 4to., 1871-81, 401. 10s.; Gould’s 
‘Birds of Europe,’ 5 vols. folio, 1837, 50I.; 
‘Monograph of the Trochilide,’ 5 vols. folio, 
1861, 30/.; ‘Birds of Asia,’ 7 vols. folio, 1850- 
1883, 401. (one part wanting) ; ‘Birds of Great 
Britain,’ 5 vols. folio, 1862-73, 361. It is a 
long time since a perfectly uncut copy of 
Horace, ‘* Post Est edition,” 2 vols., 1733-7, 
was offered for sale, but one realized 25l. 10s. 
on this occasion. A good copy of La Fontaine, 
‘* Fermiers-Généraux edition,” 2 vols., 1762, 
brought 501. 10s.; and first editions of Moliére’s 
‘Le Misanthrope,’ 1667, 26/. 5s., and ‘Le 
Mariage Forcé,’ 1668, 161. 10s.; both these 
copies were bound by Lortic. Another series 
of Piranesi’s plates, this time in 29 vols. folio, 
produced 361. only, the impressions being some- 
what worn. Early in the year 1895 a complete 
set of Ackermann’s ‘ Repository of Arts,’ 27 vols., 
1809-28, sold for 10/. 15s. (half-russia), and the 
édition de luxe of Thackeray’s works, 24 vols., 
1878-9, 10]. 5s., a low price. At the Holding 
sale, in January, Hakluyt’s ‘ Principall Naviga- 
tions,’ 1589, folio, sold for 161. This contained the 
suppressed voyage of SirFrancis Drake. Milton’s 





‘Paradise Lost,’ first edition, 1668, fourth title, 
brought 13]. 15s., and Shelley’s ‘Epipsy- 
chidion,’ 182i, 18/. (unbound). 

On January 18th the library of the late Mr. 
Edward Waterton came to the hammer. The 
feature here was the splendid collection of 
editions of the ‘De Imitatione Christi,’ which 
would have formed the basis of ‘The Story 
of the Imitation’ had Mr. Waterton lived to 
write it. The collection was divided into two 

ortions, and both were purchased by Messrs. 

otheran on account of Dr. Copinger. The 
first series consisted of 762 printed editions, 
ancient and modern, commencing with the 
Venetian issue of 1483, 4to. (the first edition 
with a date), and comprising examples in Latin, 
Greek, and most modern European languages. 
The second collection consisted of 437 printed 
editions, to some extent duplicates of the pre- 
ceding, but containing many different books. 
This series commenced with the editio princeps, 
printed at Augsburg by Giinther Zainer, with- 
out date, but about 1471. The complete col- 
lection of 1,199 volumes and several MSS. 
realized the comparatively insignificant amount 
of 144].—nothing like the cost of its formation. 
The late Mr. Edmund Yates’s library, which 
came to the hammer on January 21st and 22nd, 
was not so valuable as might have been sup- 
posed. The well-known pamphlet ‘Mr. Thac- 
keray, Mr. Yates, and the Garrick Club,’ 1859, 
only brought 6/.; but then it was not, from a 
bibliophile’s point of view, in first-rate condition. 
A complete set of the World, 1874 to 1893, in 
39 vols. folio, produced 191. 10s., and the 
éditions de luxe of the works of Thackeray, 27 
vols., 1878-86, and Dickens, 1881-2, 33/. and 
341. respectively. Each of these sets was bound 
in morocco extra by Rivitre, which, of course, 
accounts for the high price paid. 

On the last days of January a New York firm 
disposed of the best part of the collection of 
English literature made by Mr. Charles B. 
Foote, of that city. The catalogue comprised 
only 275 items, but the sum _ realized 
amounted to no less than $15,543. Allot’s 
‘England’s Parnassus,’ 1600, brought $210 ; 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Battle of Marathon,’ $330 ; 
Mr. Browning’s ‘ Pauline,’ 1833, $210 (a com- 
mission of $375, sent from London, arrived too 
late); Sir Aston Cokain’s ‘Small Poems of 
Divers Sorts,’ 1658, with its title in the first 
state, $140 ; Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides,’ 1648, $125; 
Lamb’s ‘Poetry for Children,’ 2 vols., 1809, 
$420; ‘Prince Dorus,’ 1811, $240; Milton’s 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ first title, 1667, $525 ; Words- 
worth’s ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ 2 vols., 1798-1800, 
$200; and other rarities too numerous to 
mention. This library was, of its kind, one of 
the most important that have ever been formed, 
and every page of the catalogue testified to the 
enterprise and taste of its founder. 

J. H. Srater. 





FICTITIOUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Mr. Bettows, of Gloucester, writes to us 
complaining that in the second chapter of ‘Old 
Country Life,’ by Mr. Baring Gould, M.A., 
“there is an account of a disgraceful and wicked 
family named ‘Grym,’ which is illustrated on p. 36 
by an engraving entitled ‘A Group of Gryms.’ This 
picture is a facsimile reduction from the well-known 
engraving of the West family, the original painting 
being from the fate of Benjamin West while he 
was President of the Royal Academy, The group 
consists of the painter’s father, brother, brother-in- 
law, and sister with her baby on her lap, with the 
painter himself standing behind, holding his easel 
and maulstick. Not a brilliant family, certainly, 
but an honest and reputable one among American 
Quakers of the last century and beginning of the 
a2 ye one, and certainly undeserving of being 

eld up to abhorrence by an English aera 
It is, however, less of an offence against a family 
than against truthfulness and good taste,” 








THE “ENGLISHMAN” IN TOURS. 
474, Manchester Street, Manchester Square, Dec. 30, 1895, 

I Have read your article ‘The ‘‘ Englishman ” 
in Tours,’ in which you attempt to prove that 
the most striking portion of my diary—I call it 
my note-book—published in an article in the 
Fortnightly for December, is a mere translation 
of M. Halévy’s experiences, recorded in a book 
entitled ‘L’Invasion: Souvenirs et Récits,’ 
which appeared in 1872. Your extracts in 
parallel columns are almost sufficient to convict 
me to myself of plagiarism, and yet I wish to 
state to you and to your readers that to the best 
of my knowledge I have never seen a copy of 
‘L’Invasion,’ and that the only mistake I made 
in my article was a mistake of dates. I stated 
that I was in Tours in October, when I should 
have said that I was there in November: a 
mistake which I probably should not have 
made had I been merely translating from 
Halévy. 

My denial of this charge of plagiarism may 
seem little worth to you, who have consistently 
ignored the explanation I have published in 
regard to the authorship of ‘ An Englishman in 
Paris,’ but it will have its weight with those 
who have done me the honour to read me. 
They may not think it impossible that both 
M. Halévy and I should have been in Tours at 
the same time, and should have recorded the 
same salient facts. Had your parallel extracts 
been of opinion, and not mere narration of 
incident, your proof would have been complete. 

Apert D. VanpaM. 

*,* We may accept the correctness of Mr. 
Vandam’s assertion that he has ‘‘never seen 
a copy of ‘L’Invasion,’” without having to 
refer to miracle the coincidence between his 
experiences and M. Halévy’s, for M. Halévy 
informs us that the chapter entitled ‘‘ Tours” 
in ‘L’Invasion’ was originally published 
anonymously in the Temps of September 
2nd and 8rd, 1871, above the signature 
‘“*X. X.” Mr. Vandam’s suggestion that he 
wrote October, as an error of transcription for 
November, unfortunately will not bear examin- 
ation, as in the Fortnightly he elaborates the 
dates of the entries in his ‘*note-book,” 
‘* Wednesday, October 26th, 1870,” ‘‘ Thursday, 
October 27th, 1870,” whereas November 26th 
and 27th of that year were Saturday and Sunday 
respectively. From the reader’s point of view 
his avowal that in a chronicle of war-time, when 
each day has a greater importance in the march 
of events than a month at normal seasons, he 
repeatedly mistakes October for November, is 
more damaging to the historical value of his 
work than even a confession of plagiarism 
would be. We quite agree that the “‘ petit 
soubresaut ”’ made, when Gambetta was men- 
tioned, by Mr. Vandam’s neighbour at the 
Hotel de Bordeaux and by M. Halévy’s neigh- 
bour at the Faisan, was a ‘‘ salient” fact, and 
we congratulate Mr. Vandam on the choice of a 


happy epithet. 








Literary Giossip. 

Messrs. Smitru, Exper & Co. will publish 
towards the end of this month a new work 
by Sir William Muir, entitled ‘The Mame- 
luke or Slave Dynasty of Egypt.’ The 
volume contains a survey of the Mame- 
luke dynasty, which, begun under Beibars, 
A.D. 1260, was brought to a close by the 
Ottoman Sultan Selim in 1517 a.v. The 
work also completes the history of the 
Abbaside caliphate down to the assumption 
of the title by the Osmanly sultanate, and 
is an endeavour to supply a want in our 
own language—a gap, viz., in a period of 
special interest, touching as it does the 
close of the Crusades, and embracing a 
dynasty of slave sultans unique in the 
annals of the world. 
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Tux same publishers have in the press a 
new edition of Mr. Ernest Hart’s ‘ Hyp- 
notism, Mesmerism, and the New Witch- 
craft.’ In its revised form the work will 
contain additional chapters on “‘ The Eternal 
Gullible,’”’ and a note on ‘‘ The Hypnotism 
of Trilby.” 

Tue Council of the Hartley Institution at 
Southampton have determined to reorganize 
it on a strictly educational basis, ‘‘ with 
university and technical, departments,’’ and 
as a first step towards this development they 
have appointed a Principal and Professor of 
Mathematics. 


Canon ArncER has undertaken to prepare 
for Messrs. Macmillan & Co. an annotated 
edition of Hood’s poems, on the same lines 
as his well-known selection of Lamb. The 
work will form two volumes of the ‘ Evers- 
ley Series,” the first containing all the 
serious, and the second a selection from the 
humorous poems. The poems will be pre- 
faced by a biographical and critical intro- 
duction, and the serious poems will, for the 
es time, be arranged in chronological 
order. 


Messrs. Putnam have in hand the fourth 
and final volume of the writings of Thomas 
Paine; but its complete appearance will be 
preceded by the publication at once of a 
cheap edition of ‘The Age of Reason.’ 
This will be accompanied by an historical 
introduction by the editor, Mr. Moncure 
Conway, embodying recent researches, and 
an unpublished letter of Paine relating to 
the publication of this work and the theft 
of Part Second by an English printer. Mr. 
Conway has discovered, we understand, that 
in writing with haste Part First, finished a 
few hours before his arrest, Paine omitted 
some important sentences and clauses, in 
one of which he described Christ as ‘‘too 
little imitated, too much forgotten, too much 
misunderstood.” These omitted passages 
will appear as foot-notes in the new edition. 
Messrs. Putnam will also publish a cheap 
popular edition of Paine’s ‘ Rights of Man,’ 
carefully revised by the same editor, and 
with his historical introduction. 


InrenDING subscribers to the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary’ are urgently requested 
to send in their names at once, either to the 
secretary, Prof. Wright, 6, Norham Road, 
Oxford, or to the treasurer, the Rev. W. 
Skeat, 2, Salisbury Villas, Cambridge. The 
subscription is one guinea a year for eight 
years (or two guineas for a special edition 
on hand-made paper, limited to 250 copies). 
Descriptive circulars will be forwarded 
upon application to the secretary or the 
treasurer. The first subscription, for 1896, 
is now due, and entitles the subscriber to a 
copy of Parts I. and II., at the end of June 
and December respectively. 


Last Thursday evening Mr. Walter Crane 
received a complimentary dinner from the 
New Vagabonds Club, at the Holborn 
a Mr. Moncure D. Conway pre- 
sided. 


Ar their last board meeting the directors 
of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution 
voted nearly 123/. in temporary and per- 
manent relief to sixty-three members and 
widows, and passed a resolution of thanks 
to Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., Mr. C. J. 
Longman, Mr. W. E. Green, and Messrs. 





J. Whitaker & Sons for their gifts to the 
temporary recipients at Christmas. 

Tue ‘ Oldest Register Book of the Parish 
of Hawkshead, Lancashire,’ is to be edited 
by Mr. Swainson Cowper, F.S.A. The 
frontispiece will be a reproduction of the 
engraved portrait of Edwin Sandys, Arch- 
bishop of York, a native of the parish. A 
list of the certificates of burials in woollen, 
numbering 236, will be added. 

Tue foundation of a new university in 
Dundee is being advocated by some of the 
inhabitants of that town, who have ceased 
to look for the incorporation of the Uni- 
versity College with St. Andrews. Definite 
proposals to this end may be expected at no 
distant date. 

M. Castetant, the Keeper of the Library 
of St. Mark, is preparing a catalogue of the 
Greek codices acquired by the library since 
1740. It forms a supplement to the cata- 
logue of Antonio Maria Zanetti and Antonio 
Bongiovanni which appeared in 1740. The 
additions since that date have been im- 
portant. 

Cox. Srorre., famous for his services at 
the French Embassy at Berlin before 1870, 
and the real author of the ‘ Vie de César,’ is 
at work on Waterloo. He has obtained, by 
the kindness of the descendants of General 
Foy, a diary by that distinguished soldier- 
politician which is said to be of some value. 


HvnGARIAN correspondents inform us that 
Jokai has just been elected president of their 
Peace Society; that the Kisfaludy Society 
of Buda-Pesth are preparing for publication 
in the spring a voluminous and exhaustive 
life of Petéfi; and that that poet’s admirers 
in America are collecting funds for the 
erection of a statue of him in San Francisco. 


On December 18th last Prof. Albrecht 
Weber, the famous Sanskrit scholar and 
Indian antiquary, celebrated his doctor’s 
jubilee at Berlin, on which occasion the 
gold medal “fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft ” 
was sent him by the Prussian Minister of 
Public Instruction, and deputations from 
the Royal Society of Berlin, the Philo- 
sophical Faculty of the University, and from 
various other learned bodies waited upon 
him to present addresses of congratulation. 
A volume of treatises, especially written 
for this jubilee by friends and pupils of the 
professor, was also presented, while con- 
gratulatory messages arrived from all parts. 


A score of scholars from Baden are going 
to undertake next spring a ‘‘ philological” 
excursion—the second of the kind—to parts 
of Italy, to Carthage and Tunis. A Govern- 
ment grant has been promised to the scien- 
tific pilgrims. 

Tue great increase of guide-books, more 
especially of guide-books to the Continent, 
which has been observable of late years, 
has been accompanied by a large amount of 
pillaging of the red handbooks of Albemarle 
Street. Not long ago we published a com- 
munication from Messrs. Bell, who had been 
entrapped into publishing two of these 
contraband volumes. Our advertisement 
columns last week contained a letter from 
Dr. Lunn, apologizing for the misdeeds of 
a writer who had helped himself liberally 
to the handbook to Switzerland; and Mr. 
Murray is at present investigating four or 
five more instances of depredation. 





WE have received an angry letter from 
Mr. Silas K. Hocking, who seems to be 
much offended by our brief notice of ‘ The 
Heart of Man’ (Athen. No. 3556). Only 
one point of fact is raised in the letter. We 
said of Mr. Hocking and his brother, ‘‘ One 
or other of them seems to publish a book 
about once a month.” Mr. Silas Hocking 
assures us that, although he has been writing 
for twenty years, he has published only 
twenty-one books. 


Mrs. RATHBONE writes :— 


‘* With regard to the alteration you mention 
in ‘Bobby Shaftoe,’ as quoted in ‘ National 
Rhymes of the Nursery,’ I may mention that 
it was so quoted in ‘Songs for the Nursery,’ a 
book that I recollect in my nursery in 1839, and 
can recall the lines now :— 

Bobby Shaftoe’s fat and fair, 
Combing down his yellow hair, 
He’s my love for ever more, 
Pretty Bobby Shaftoe. 
The other rhyme you quote was also there :— 
The cat ’s run away with the pudding dag string.” 

A CorrEsPonDENT writes from New York, 
December 17th, 1895 :— 

‘*The latest thing in American pirating of 
English books has given the trade in New 
York quite a little excitement in the midst of 
the Christinas holiday business. Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. have been selling, by arrangement 
with the English publishers, I believe, a very 
pretty edition of Ian Maclaren’s ‘Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush’ at $1.75 retail. The 
popularity of this writer’s books naturally ex- 
cited the greed of the piratical reprinters, and 
one Sergel, of Chicago, discovering that, owing 
to some technicality, the conditions of the Inter- 
national Copyright Law had only been complied 
with so far as concerned the last chapter, 
brought out an edition without this last chapter, 
to retail at 30 cents in cloth. To do the thing 
more thoroughly, he sold duplicate sets of his 
plates of this mutilated edition to other houses, 
who make a practice of reprinting in such cases, 
and between them they will certainly run Dodd, 
Mead & Co.’s $1.75 edition off the market. But 
Dodd, Mead & Co. are not ‘to be left,’ as they 
say here ; for they have at once brought outa 
complete edition of the book in cloth, produced 
in charming style, as you will see by the copy 
sent herewith, which is selling by the jobbers 
(Anglicé wholesale houses) at 10 cents a copy. 
They buy it, I believe, for 9 cents. Of course 
the book cannot be made for the money, but 
every honest trader is hoping that this action of 
Dodd, Mead & Co. will teach the Sergel tribe 
a lesson by killing his—in every way except in 
price—inferior edition ; and in order to clinch the 
matter still further, Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. have reprinted an edition, apparently from 
their plates of the larger one, to sell to the trade 
at 8 cents. There is a strong feeling among 
the better class of publishers here that Dodd, 
Mead & Co. have done the right thing ; but even 
now, I fear, the last word on the reprinting 
question has not been said.” 


THERE are no Parliamentary Papers of 
general interest this week. 

















SCIENCE 


ee 


Picture Writing of the American Indians. 
By Garrick Mallery.— Zhe Sia. By 
Matilda Coxe Stevenson.— Ethnology of the 
Ungava District, Hudson Bay. By L. M. 
Turner.—A Study of Siouan Cults. By 
James Owen Dorsey. (Accompanying 


Papers to the Tenth and Eleventh Reports 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington.) 
Tue American Indian developed so tho- 
roughly the art of recording facts and 
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communicating thoughts by means of pic- 
tures, and has left remains of the practice 
in such abundance, that even Col. Mallery’s 
voluminous work is not exhaustive. His 
primary classification is into two broad 
divisions : (1) writing on rocks; (2) picture 
writing of every other kind, or, as they 
might respectively be termed, immovable 
and movable picture writing. The rock 
writings vary from the cup markings, which 
are found all over the world, and from 
repetitions and combinations of straight 
lines or other simple forms conveying no 
definite meaning or clear evidence of inten- 
tion, though produced in some cases at 
great expenditure of time and labour, to 
elaborate groups of human and animal 
figures, and to other carvings to which a 
coherent meaning has been ascertained to 
attach, and which, therefore, may properly 
be called inscriptions. In some the designs 
have not merely been engraved in the rock, 
but colour has been added. Thesubstances 
other than rocks on which pictographs are 
made are classified as (1) the human body, 
as in tattooing and scarification or temporary 
coloration; (2) natural objects other than 
the human body, as stone, bone, skins, 
feathers, gourds, shells, sand, copper, and 
wood; (3) artificial objects, comprising 
fictile fabrics and textile fabrics. Col. 
Mallery suggests as the most obvious and 
probably the earliest use of picture writing, 
that of fixing in the memory the object 
drawn or some idea associated with it, and 
that this was preceded by the use of a mate- 
rial object for the same purpose. The 
suburban resident who ties a knot in his 
handkerchief in order that he may not forget 
some domestic mission he has to fulfil in 
town is probably not aware that the same 
thing has been done by American Indians 
and South Sea islanders from the very dawn 
of civilization, and that he himself probably 
inherits the custom from Europeans in pre- 
historic times. The barons of the Exchequer, 
when they adjusted the accounts of the 
Crown with its debtors by means of tallies 
of wood, were but acting as the Dakota 
Indians had done long before, when they 
recorded the days spent on their journeys 
or the number of victims to their prowess 
by notches on a stick. Indeed, Mr. im Thurn 
states of the Indians of Guiana that they 
apply the same system to debts; if one 
ewes another a number of articles, debtor 
and creditor take each a corresponding string 
or stick, with knots or notches to the 
number owed, one of which is obliterated 
for each article paid on account. An in- 
teresting and curious application of the 
mnemonic principle is afforded by the 
Dakota winter counts, in which the chief 
event of each winter is represented by a 
small symbolic figure, ¢.g., an attack of 
smallpox by the figure of a man covered 
with spots. Another purpose to which 
Picture writing is egely applied is that 
of giving notice. This may be done by an 
indication of the direction to be followed, 
by a drawing of the topographical features 
of the country, by conventional figures to 
represent distress or other conditions, or by 
a warning not to approach any path or 
dwelling. Roger Wildrake’s signal of flight 
by means of a feather has many such prece- 
dents. Pictures were also used to record 
the totemic device and the hereditary or 





personal distinctions of individuals, but not 
to any great extent among the North 
American Indians as marks of property. 
Their religious beliefs and practices largely 
entered into their picture writings. They 
had the symbols of wavy lines for craziness 
or inspiration. The adventures of Glooscap 
and other mythic personages and the cere- 
monies of Shamanism are occasionally 
represented. In time objects became con- 
ventionalized. Col. Mallery concludes his 
treatise with cautions against accepting too 
readily interpretations of pictographs given 
by the Indians, and with an amusing account 
of some fraudulent pictographs. 

Mrs. Stevenson’s treatise incidentally adds 
largely to our information upon one very 
curious form of picture writing referred to 
by Col. Mallery—the sand paintings which 
form part of the social and religious cere- 
monials of the Indians. An admirable 
paper on the same subject by her late 
husband, Col. James Stevenson, who died 
on July 25th, 1888, was published in the 
Eighth Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
It furnished a minute and complete descrip- 
tion of a healing ceremonial among the 
Navajo Indians in Arizona, lasting nine 
days and nights. Mrs. Stevenson’s work 
affords an equally minute and complete 
account—partly compiled from Col. Steven- 
son’s notes, but in the main derived from 
her own personal observation—of the cult 
societies into which a small community of 
Sia Indians in New Mexico is divided, with 
their rites, ceremonies, songs, and myths. 
Though the whole tribe now numbers only 
106 individuals, there are eight cult societies 
among them, some of which are reduced to 
a membership of two, and in one instance 
toone. A first step in these ceremonies is 
to form sand paintings in front of the altar 
by sprinkling powdered pigments upon the 
sanded floor, symbolical of cloud or lightning 
or representing animal figures. At the con- 
clusion of the ceremony the members rub 
their bodies with the sand for purposes of 
mental and physical purification, while the 
celebrant offers a silent prayer. Mrs. 
Stevenson had not merely joined her hus- 
band in his researches during his life, but, 
after arranging his notes, she paid another 
visit to the people by herself, spending a 
long time in intimate association with them, 
sharing their daily life and habits. The 
result is a description of a fast dwindling 
tribe such as has, perhaps, never before 
been written. Their industry is the manu- 
facture of pottery, which they barter for 
flour and corn to the surrounding tribes, 
earning a most precarious livelihood, and 
subject at intervals to great penury and 
distress. Mrs. Stevenson’s monograph is of 
the greater value, with reference to those 
matters in which the female sex is in- 
terested, as marriage and childbirth, that 
she was able to form such relations of 
intimacy and confidence with the women of 
the tribe as procured for her the fullest 
possible details. 

We proceed next to mention Mr. Dorsey’s 
work as more allied to Mrs. Stevenson’s 
than that of Mr. Turner, which carries us 
further north. Mr. Dorsey was missionary 
to the Ponka Indians in 1871, and since 
that date has acquired information as to 
systems of religious belief and worship by 
direct questioning from them and the 








Omaha, Osage, Kansa, Winnebago, Iowa, 
Oto, Missouri, and Dakota Indians, all be- 
longing to the great Siouan family, an 
adjective derived from Sioux, the popular 
name of the Dakota tribes. He remarks 
that he “has always found it expedient to 
question the Indian when no interpreter was 
present.’”’ Indians are quick to adopt the 
phrases of civilization in communicating 
with white people. From an Indian’s point 
of view, one must avoid speaking of the 
supernatural as distinguished from the 
natural. It is safer to divide phenomena 
into human and superhuman, as natural 
phenomena are mysterious to him, and man 
himself may become mysterious, or ‘“‘ wa- 
kanda.”’ Among the Omaha and allied 
tribes there was no worship of ancestors, or 
demigods, or totems, and Satan or the devil 
had only been heard of from the white 
people. Wakanda was prayed to, and the 
sun, moon, stars, winds, and the thunder 
being were worshipped under that name. 
The Supreme Being or Great Spirit has 
never been heard of among the lowa, and 
the assertion of many writers that the 
Dakota tribes believed in one Great Spirit 
before the advent of the white race cannot 
be proved. Their religious system was 
rather one of animism, giving to every 
object, however trivial, a soul or spirit. 
The sun-dance, with its observances of 
scarifying and other self-torture, is described 
on the authority of George Bushotter, a 
Teton, who gave several written accounts of 
it in his own language, which have been 
collated by the author. Mr. Dorsey arrives 
at an entirely opposite conclusion from that 
of the Rev. S. D. Peet, who inferred from 
missionary testimony that the four doctrines 
of the existence of God, the immortality of 
the soul, the sinfulness of man, and the 
necessity of sacrifice had been held in 
modified forms by all the tribes in North 
America; and his researches throw a much 
needed light on many difficult questions in 
comparative religion. 

Mr. Turner’s work, which is edited by 
Mr. John Murdoch, is a monograph derived 
from two years’ study of the peoples of 
Ungava Bay, on the northern coast of old 
Labrador, the last great bight of the strait 
between the ocean and the mouth of Hud- 
son’s Bay. The northern portions of the 
coast are inhabited by Eskimo, who call 
themselves, as usual, ‘‘Innuit,” or the 
people. The more typically Indian tribes 
who live inland call themselves ‘‘ Nené- 
not,” or the true ideal men, and are known 
by the epithet Naskopie. The Eskimo of 
the Koksoak river, now numbering not more 
than thirty individuals, are of more than 
ordinary Eskimo stature, all but one of the 
adult males being above 5ft. 8in. Men 
and women are of good physique and well- 
proportioned. The Nenénot are not their 
physical superiors. In respect of each of 
these tribes Mr. Turner furnishes ample 
information as to their clothing, dwellings, 
household utensils, tobacco and pipes, means 
of transportation, weapons, hunting imple- 
ments, and amusements (including the dolls 
of the children), together with a copious 
and interesting collection of stories and 
folk-lore. 








A sEconpD edition of Mr. D. Kinnear Clark’s 
excellent work on Tramways has been sent us 
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by Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son. The six- 
teen years’ progress in this branch of engineer- 
ing which has been made since the first edition 
has necessarily enlarged the scope of the 
manual, which has been, in fact, rewritten. 
Besides engineering matters, the book deals 
with the analysis of the accounts of various 
English tramways, as well as the capital cost 
and working expenditure of some of the under- 
takings. In a full appendix will be found the 
Board of Trade rules, the various forms of 
by-laws and regulations, and the parliamentary 
enactments affecting tramways. The judgment 
of the House of Lords in the Edinburgh case, 
which laid down the principle of the assessment 
of the value of tramway undertakings purchased 
by local authorities, is also given. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.— Dee. 18.—Dr. H. Woodward, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Messrs. W. V. Ball, E. P. Binet, 
R. H. Lapage, W. T. Tucker, D. J. Williams, and 
F. Wood were elected Fellows ; Prof. G. K. Gilbert, 
Washington, was elected a Foreign Member; and 
Dr. A. Penck, Vienna, was elected a Foreign Corre- 
spondent.— The following communications were 
read : ‘On the Tertiary Basalt-Plateaux of North- 
Western Europe,’ by Sir A. Geikie,—and ‘On the 
=— Silurian Species of Acidaspis,’ by Mr. P. 
wake, 





NuMISMATIC.— Dec. 19.—Sir J. Evans, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. T. Hodge was elected a 
Member.—The President exhibited an impression of 
an ancient British 7 coin of the type of Evans, 
. B. No. 8—Mr. L. A. Lawrence exhibited two 

alf-groats of Henry VIII., one of his second coin- 
age, mint-mark rose, legend chiefly in Roman 
characters ; the other, also of his second coinage, 
with bust in —_ m.m. pheon, and the remark- 
able obverse legend “ Henric. 8. D. G. Agl. Fra. z. 
Hib. Rex.” This is the legend of the third or base 
coinage, which is supposed to have been issued in 
1543. Mr. Lawrence also exhibited a Canterbury 
penny of fine silver, with bust facing and with the 
reverse of the preceding second issue, as indicated 
by the cross endings —Sir J. Evans read a paper on 
some rare or unpublished Roman medallions, in 
which he dealt with the difficult question as to their 
origin and purpose. The writer believed the 
majority of the medallions (even of those of bronze) 
to have been struck at the Imperial, not at the 
Senatorial Mint, and while he did not entirely 
reject the possibility of some of them having circu- 
lated as multiples of the as, sestertius, &c., he 
pointed out that very few of them could have been 
primarily intended for current coin. The large and 
well-defined class of medallions having on the 
reverse the figures of the three monetz the writer 
thought must have been struck for mint purposes, 
and very probably for distribution to provincial 
mints as models for the portraits of the emperors. 
In illustration of his remarks Sir J. Evans exhibited 
some remarkable specimens from his own cabinet. 





HIsToRIcCAL.—Dec. 19.—Sir M. E. Grant Duff, 
President, in the chair.—A paper was read by Mr. 
C. R. Beazley ‘On Early Christian Travel before the 
Crusades.'—A discussion followed, in which the 
Rev. W. H. Hutton and Mr. J, F. Palmer took part. 
The paper, which contained an exhaustive account 
of the sources of information for historical travels 
from the fourth century to the tenth, has been 
recommended to be printed in the next volume of 
the Society’s Zransactions. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
. Royal Academy, 4.—‘ Painting,’ Mr. W. B. Richmond. 
— Victoria Institute, 4}.—Lecture. 
— London Institution, 5.—‘Schoolmasters and Plays,’ Mr. I. 
Gollancz. 

= Surveyors’ Institution, 8 —Adjourned Discussion on ‘ The Work- 
ing of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883.’ 

— Geographical, 8}.—‘A Journey south ~~ Somaliland to 
Lakes Rudolf and Stefanie, and thence to Lamu by the Tana 

River,’ Dr. D. Smith. 
. a Institution, 3.—‘Sound, Hearing, and Speech,’ Prof. 
. G. McKendrick. (Juvenile Lecture. ) 

. Geological, 8.—‘ Description of the Cenomanian in Western 
France and the South-West of England,’ Messrs. A. J. Jukes- 
Browne and W. Hill; ‘The Llandovery and Associated Rocks 
of Conway,’ Misses G. L. Ellésand M. R. Wood ; ‘ The Gypsum 
aes of Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire,’ Mr. A. T. 

e le. 


— Huguenot, 8.—‘The Relief of the Poor Members of the French 
Churches in England as exemplified by the Practice of the 
Church at Sandwich,’ Mr. W. J. C. Moens. 
Tuurs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Sound, Hearing, and Epeech,’ Prof. 
J. G. MeKendrick. (Juvenile Lecture.) 
Royal Academy, 4.—‘ Painting,’ Mr. W. B. Richmond. 
London 6.—‘ The Macedoni in Egypt,’ Rev. Prof. 


Mahaffy. 

— Mathematical, 8.—‘On a Certain Ternary Cubic,’ Prof. L. 
Tanner ; ‘Further Communication on Boltzmann’s Minimum 
Function,’ Mr. 8. H. Barbury. 

— ee 83.—Election of Fellows. 

Philological, 8.—Dictionary Evening. 

—  Malacological, 8—‘South Australian Pleurotomide, with De- 

scriptions of New Species,’ Mr. G. B. Sowerby; ‘New Land 
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Mollusca from New Zealand and Macquarie Island,’ Mr. H. 

; ‘ The Genus Hyalimax, or a Near Ally (Neohyalimax), 

in Brazil," Dr. H. Simroth ; ‘Collection of Slugs from the 
Sandwich Islands,’ Mr. W. E. Collinge. 

Botanic, 33.—Election of Fellows. 








Science Gossip. 


THE collection of Jenner relics formed by 
Mr. F. Mockler, of Wotton-under-Edge, is to 
be deposited in University College, Bristol, 
provided the necessary amount to purchase it 
from him can be raised by subscription. The 
centenary of Dr. Jenner’s decisive experiment, 
which proved the benefits of vaccination, will 
be May 14th, 1896, and it is to be hoped that 
the collection may be placed in the college so 
as worthily to celebrate the event here. 


THE annual meeting of the Association for the 
Improvement of Geometrical Teaching will be 
held at University College, Gower Street, on 
Saturday, January llth. The morning meeting 
(at 11 o’clock) will be devoted to the ordinary 
business of the Association. At the afternoon 
meeting (at 2 o’clock) Dr. Larmor will read a 
paper on ‘Geometrical Methods,’ and visitors 
interested in the subject will be cordially 
welcomed. 

Tue Lalande Prize of the French Academy for 
the past year has been adjudged to M. Hamy 
for his works on mathematical astronomy and 
on the theory of astronomical instruments. The 
Valz Prize has been awarded to Mr. Denning 
for his cometary discoveries and his persevering 
observations of meteoric streams. 








FINE ARTS 
A History of Design in Painted Glass. By 
N. H. J. Westlake. 4 vols. Illustrated. 


(Parker & Co.) 


Mr. Westiake’s almost exhaustive work 
took some sixteen years to publish. Of 
course it suffers from the slowness of 
its publication, but it suffers still more 
from the absence of coloured plates, 
such as are to be found in Winston’s 
book and in the best French works on the 
subject. Again, the title is inexact, for it 
fails to recognize what other writers have 
carefully inculcated—the almost radical dif- 
ference between what is properly called 
painted glass, because its colours are more 
or less superficial, and the much more 
admirable and logical glass in which a sort 
of transparent mosaic is produced in order 
to impart colour to transmitted light. The 
absence of colour is, perhaps, the more to be 
deplored because, as numerous publications 
from those of Lasteyrie to the present day 
have shown, it is exceptionally easy to do 
justice to art of this kind, which owes its 
existence to 
—— panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes. 

Mr. Westlake, whose years of practice in 
art of this kind entitle all he writes to 
respectful attention, must have felt, even 
more than his readers, how inadequate 
are engravings in black on white to 
illustrate his skilful and often recondite 
criticisms. Besides, every one knows that 
fully to judge of the glass of succes- 
sive epochs demands knowledge of the 
varying tints which are characteristic of 
each, because, for example, the reds and 
blues of the thirteenth century in this 
material have not only peculiarities of their 
own, but are excellently suited to the 
chromatic schemes to which they belong. 
Besides this, the tints of one century differ 
characteristically, if not radically, from 











those of another, while their hues likewise 
vary. 

However, although commercial considera- 
tions have excluded coloured plates, Mr. 
Westlake has done much not only with his 
pen, but also with his brush and pencil, 
and to him the reader is indebted for the 
hundreds of drawings which, reproduced 
in facsimile, fortunately, if not adequately 
delineate relics of vitreous design dating 
from the early years of the eleventh cen- 
tury to the middle of the seventeenth, 
and, as to their localities, extending 
from churches in remote Welsh valleys, 
such as Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant, which 
we described many years ago, to the 
borders of Poland—from Southern Italy 
and Spain to the cities of Northern: Ger- 
many. 

The extent and difficulties of our author’s 
task few but experts who are artists as 
well can duly estimate. He has classified 
his materials according to the epochs to 
which they belong, and consequently time 
rather than geography marks the limits 
of each section, and rightly, for while the 
vitreous art of each country possessed fea- 
tures of its own, a general likeness marks 
the productions of each century. The sub- 
divisions are, of course, geographical. The 
first part of the book extends from the 
earliest period of the art till the end of 
the twelfth century. Successive sections are 
allotted to the single figures so characteristic 
of the earlier epoch, and the medallions of 
subjects and ornaments properly so called 
of the thirteenth century. The fourteenth 
century fills vol. ii., while vol. iii. is devoted 
to the fifteenth century, and vol. iv., the 
largest of the set, brings us down to the 
time when the art had wholly decayed. 

As to the chronological difficulties of his 
subject, Mr. Westlake rightly points out, 
as we have often remarked of Gothic archi- 
tecture as well as of armour and sculpture, 
that 
‘‘with some works of a certain period, many 
fairly good judges would be deceived at first as 
to their exact date, from the circumstance that 
older artists were still working in the style in 
which they had been educated, perhaps fifty 
years before, which style had been but slightly 
modified by passing changes; whilst coeval 
schools of younger men, full of notions more 
recently introduced, were rising into importance. 
As an illustration of this, the latest part of the 
work at King’s College, Cambridge, which is of 
a most determined Renaissance character, was 
executed coevally with, or even earlier than, 
some of the windows of St. Neot’s, Cornwall, 
and very shortly after the late glass in the north 
transept at Malvern. Even under one aegis, 
that of Bishop Fox, three styles of work were 
done—one at Winchester, the others at Basing- 
stoke and King’s College, Cambridge. Often in 
one window different styles were used.” 

If Mr. Westlake had brought his book 
down to the present day, and he were called 
upon to notice the outrageous discrepancies 
which modern ignorance of vitreous design 
has not only tolerated, but paid for, what 
would he say of the comparison which 
another age is sure to make between the 
glazing of Hart Hill Church, near Chester, 
and the east window of Oxford Cathedral, 
which are both by Sir E. Burne-Jones, and 
the miserable transparencies, that imply 
entire misconception of the nature of art in 
glass, to be found in St. Paul’s and in the 
cathedral at Glasgow? And yet all these 
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works were “done,” as our author has it, 
within a very few years of each other and 
in the sameisland. At Hart Hill the church 
is completely glazed upon a homogeneous 
and beautiful scheme of coloration and 
design, the work of one artist fully appre- 
ciating the rationale of the art he practised. 

Our author accepts the opinion of those 
who, finding no more ancient records 
attesting the introduction of colour in 
glass windows, believe that the earliest 
“painted” windows were not German, as 
the natives of the Fatherland fondly think, 
but came from Limoges, where a Venetian 
colony had settled about a.p. 979. It is 
understood that the windows of coloured 
glass mentioned by St. Gregory (539-595) 
as existing in the church of St. Martin at 
Tours in his time were self-coloured, 7.¢., 
not pictorial, and that the “ fenestre,”’ 
which Leo III. (795-816) ‘de vitro diversis 
coloribus decoravit” at St. Peter’s, were 
of the same nature. There are disputable 
> in these and similar quotations, 

ut Mr. Westlake was on safe ground when 
he selected for his first illustration that in- 
tensely interesting relic the very vigorous 
and poetical Ascension still adorning a 
window at Le Mans, which he affirms to 
be due to a Byzantine mood and manner of 
design rather than to the Romanesque in- 
fluences which one would naturally look for 
at Le Mans in the eleventh century (c. 1090), 
to which period a thirteenth-century manu- 
script in the library of the cathedral is 
supposed to refer it as a work of Bishop 
Hoel. The question of origin is im- 
portant, and nobody can fail to recog- 
nize the quasi-Oriental mannerisms of the 
figures’ actions and draperies. On the 
other hand, it is manifest that fragments 
of borders ——- Jleurons and other 
ornaments, which are decidedly Roman- 
esque, and not Byzantine, enclose the panel. 
Obviously, however, the whole vritrail is 
now ‘‘made up’”’ of fragments of various 
dates, and there is no distinct evidence, 
although there is probability, that the 
panel is one of those mentioned by the 
manuscript of the thirteenth century, an 
authority which, by the way, can hardly, 
when standing almost alone, be implicitly 
relied on in regard to matters of art of a 
time two hundred years earlier. Mr. West- 
lake is of opinion, too, that the work 
belongs ‘‘ to the childhood of the art.” Here, 
again, it is difficult to agree with him, for 
the design end its execution are due to a 
well-advanced phase of Byzantine art. This 
does not, of course, affect the date of the 
panels. It might be supposed, we admit, 
that the Ascension came from Byzantium, 
and was painted (Byzantine art changing 
but slowly) at any time from a.p. 950 to 
1100. We observe, too, that the square 
cap or crown on the head of the Virgin in 
this design seems to be more Romanesque, 
or rather Lombardic, than Byzantine. Be 
these things as they may, Mr. Westlake’s 
chapter on the subject is of great worth. 
It is much the best account of the remark- 
able early glass in the windows at Le Mans, 
which have been under discussion since 
1850, when Gérente discovered the panel. 
The account is accompanied by plans of 
the windows in their existing condition, and 
of the original arrangement, acccrding to 
our author’s theory, of the panels seve- 





rally representing various subjects. 
either case there is simply an arrangement 
of square panels, a circumstance which, of 
course, falls in with our ideas as to 
how church windows of the primitive sort 
were decorated with painted subjects. 

Mr. Westlake next proceeds to deal with 
other examples preserved at Le Mans. In 
the course of doing this he discusses the 
way in which the hair of the figures re- 
presented in various panels is cut; he might, 
perhaps, have found in the Bayeux tapestry 
illustrations of the fashion of wearing the 
hair late in the eleventh century. He also 
remarks on the development of the art 
of the verrier in various windows at Le 
Mans, and, with good reason, controverts 
the opinions of those antiquaries who, not 
being artists, could not be expected to re- 
cognize, even if they observed it at all, 
the extent of that development, and who 
referred the whole of a certain group of 
paintings in the cathedral to Bishop Hoel. 
Mr. Westlake points out, thus greatly 
strengthening his arguments for their anti- 
quity, that the windows of St. Denis, which 
the famous Abbot Suger set up, ¢. 1150, are 
markedly more developed in style than the 
others. Of course, neither he nor we can 
forget that near Paris art was sure to be 
more developed than at Le Mans. The 
windows certainly deserve all the attention 
and study that can be bestowed on them, 
and the student should lose no opportunity 
of studying them 7 situ. As to our author’s 
hope that they might not suffer in the 
“‘restoration”’ which was going on when he 
last saw them many years ago, we are sorry 
to say that our much later information on 
the subject is anything but encouraging. 

Some especially remarkable remains of 
stained glass at Neuwiller next engage 
our author’s attention, and also those in 
the cathedral at Chartres, containing the 
supremely valuable twelfth-century panel 
known as ‘ La Belle Verriére,’ where a small 
Son sits in the lap of a gigantic Virgin. The 
chapter on them is the most interesting and 
suggestive in the book, although it might 
have been extended with profit to all 
interested in the subject. The reader is 
next invited to consider Abbot Suger’s glass 
at St. Denis, much of which is extremely 
important on account of its likeness to parts 
of the glass in the cathedrals at Chartres, 
York, Le Mans, and Angers. Mr. West- 
lake points out a capital error of Winston’s 
as to the date of some of the glass in 
St. Denis, and thus confirms an opinion we 
have long held that the author of ‘ Hints 
on Glass Painting,’ an admirable copyist 
in colours of windows, was not an artist in 
the larger sense of the term, nor an anti- 
quary implicitly to be trusted. Vendéme, 
St. Quentin, Chalons, Bourges, Strasbourg, 
and other French cities, all of which contain 
specimens of twelfth-century glass, are 
briefly noticed before we reach Canterbury 
Cathedral ; these and the glass in York Min- 
ster, ‘‘ a collection of incalculable value,” as 
it is, justify the opinion expressed by our 
author, and amply supported by written as 
well as artistic evidence, regarding the dis- 
tinguished position of the English glass 
painters in the twelfth century and a little 
later. The oldest glass in England, Mr. 
Westlake thinks, is a fragment of a Jesse in 
the clearstory of York Minster, which he 











In | dates c. 1170. To the best of our belief this 


opinion is confirmed by other authorities, 
and our knowledge of the fragment fully 
supports it. 

Theophilus, whose treatise is an all-im- 
portant source of information respecting the 
art crafts and processes of the age in which 
he lived, has been variously placed from 
the tenth century to the thirteenth. Our 
author points out that, in describing the 
contents of his book, Theophilus speaks of 
France as conspicuous ‘in the precious 
variety of her windows,” which no one 
could well say of that country at an earlier 
epoch than late in the eleventh century or 
early in the twelfth. The “ presbyter ser- 
vus servorum Dei,” moreover, describes the 
method of placing gems on painted glass, 
a practice of which Mr. Westlake has dis- 
covered no example earlier than the end 
of the thirteenth century. Consequently he 
inclines to refer Theophilus to the last- 
named period, and does so chiefly because 
the learned monk describes examples and 
processes too far advanced for any earlier 
stage in decorative design. 

It is time for us to part from an extremely 
important monograph, the treatise of an 
artist upon an art of which he is a past 
master and to which he has already devoted 
the best energies of a long and diligent life. 
In addition to what is said above regarding 
its technical value and, so far as it professes 
to go, the completeness of its criticisms and 
the abundance of new details, let us say that 
it is well printed, of a convenient size, and 
furnished with avery good index. We miss 
what is very desirable in such a book—a 
copious, if not exhaustive bibliography of 
the subject, such as might easily have been 
compiled from the publications of the French, 
German, and English governments, South 
Kensington being conspicuously meritorious 
in this respect. South Kensington has, al- 
though this text does not mention the very 
important fact, published for a few pence a 
very full list of examples to be met-with in 
churches, mansions, and museums through- 
out Europe. We find, too, what appear to 
us only insufficient references to the remark- 
able collection of stained glass at South Ken- 
sington, and, so far as we have seen, nothing 
about the extremely noteworthy panels illus- 
trative of the history of St. Birinus which 
are inserted above the sedilia in the chancel 
of Dorchester Abbey Church, Oxon. 








EGYPTOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

The House of the Hidden Places: a Clue to the 
Creed of Early Eqypt from Egyptian Sources. 
By W. Marsham Adams. (Murray.)—The land 
of Egypt has, from time immemorial, been a 
land of mystery, and of it and of its people 
and their beliefs many impossible things have 
been said. The people whose letters were 
literally ‘‘birds, beasts, fishes, flowers, and 
fruits,” gained at a very early period the repu- 
tation for learning and occult knowledge, and 
the word ‘‘alchemy ” is a lasting memorial of 
the belief in the magical powers which the rest 
of the world attributed to the Egyptians. That 
the Egyptians possessed in remote days a reli- 
gion carefully thought out is beyond a doubt, 
and that their beliefs influenced their daily life 
and determined their work is also beyond a 
doubt ; but whether we, in our days, have made 
out the details of their lives, or have succeeded 
in finding out what were the ideas and motives 
which directed their labours, is a moot point. 
The book before us is the result of a well- 
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meaning and conscientious attempt by Mr. 


Marsham Adams to explain the construction of | 


the Great Pyramid. He believes that a ‘‘singular 
correspondence” may be traced between the 
passage-chambers in it and the various stages 
traversed by the holy dead in passing from the 
light of earth to the light of eternal day, 
that a spiritual and most far-sighted purpose 
presided over the construction of the Great 
Pyramid, and that the best explanation of 
what this purpose was may be found in the ‘ Book 
of the Dead.’ In the course of his studies Mr. 
Adams has been compelled to employ phrases 
and symbols current among the Masonic brother- 
hood of the present day, but he warns his 
readers that they refer to the actual masonry 
of the Great Pyramid and to the analogous 
features in the ‘ Ritual,’ that is, the ‘Book of 
the Dead.’ Of his discoveries Mr. Adams says 
with naive modesty :— 

‘So majestic is the outline of the conception as it 

rises solemnly on the view, so sublime is every 
feature of the prospect...... with such graduated 
measure, yet such overwhelming splendour, does it 
illuminate mystery after mystery of the invisible 
world, that I cannot for a moment believe it to be 
the offspring of my own imagination.” 
And yet we can assure Mr. Adams that it is, 
really and truly, the offspring of his own 
imagination. The pyramids were tombs and 
nothing else, and the internal chambers were 
constructed solely with the view of effectually 
concealing and preserving the mummified body, 
and for the performance of sepulchral rites and 
festivals at certain seasons. The version of the 
‘Book of the Dead’ (about 8.c. 300) to which 
Mr. Adams refers to prove his points was 
not developed when the Great Pyramid was 
built, and the great mass of funereal texts 
which were then in use were already some 
thousands of years old, and_ represented 
beliefs and ideas which had become anti- 
quated. We are at a loss to see what proofs 
Mr. Adams can deduce from either class of 
texts to support his statements. Mr. Adams’s 
theories are, however, the result of much 
reading and of a scholarly mind, and they are 
set forth in a manner which betokens a suc- 
cessful mathematical training ; but we venture 
to predict that no Egyptologist will accept them, 
and that eventually they will be relegated to 
the limbo of Pyramid theories, ancient and 
modern. While so much real work still remains 
to be done, it is almost pathetic to think of the 
time which Mr. Adams must have wasted on the 
elucidation of his Pyramid theory. 


Life in Ancient Egypt. Described by Adolf 
Erman. Translated by H. M. Tirard. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—The volume before us is a 
translation of the German equivalent of the 
‘Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians,’ by the late Gardner Wilkinson, of which 
a revised edition in three thick octavo volumes 
appeared in 1878, under the editorship of the 
late Dr. Birch. Prof. Erman’s work is now 
nearly ten years old, and is so well known 
among Egyptologists that it needs no lengthy 
description from us. English readers will, we 
are sure, be very glad to escape the labour of 
perusing the work in the original, and will 
thank Mrs. Tirard heartily for the time and 
labour which she has spent upon the transla- 
tion, and Messrs. Macmillan also for adding 
another book to their Egyptological libraries. 
We note with pleasure that the references in 
the foot-notes to original texts are fuller than 
in the German edition, but we seem to miss 
Prof. Erman’s original preface, and we think 
that some of the pictures have been omitted. 
On the other hand, a number of illustrations 
are given twice, e.g., on p. 51 and p. 399; on 
p. 75 and p. 532; on p. 130 and p. 327; on 
p- 205 and p. 399; on p. 210 and p. 235; on 
p. 214 and p. 252; on p. 238 and p. 401. As 
we are not reviewing the book we refrain from 
discussing any of the points of Egyptian archzo- 
logy which lie on debatable ground, and content 





| ourselves by saying that if Prof. Erman were 


writing his book now, we think some of his views 
would either be modified or differently expressed. 
The description of the famous wooden statue of 
a man of the fourth dynasty is a little ambiguous 
in the English version, where it is said to have 
been ‘‘ mistaken by Mariette’s workmen for the 
present Sheik-el-Beled”; but this hardly de- 
scribes what happened. When the workmen 
of Mariette found it at Sakkara they thought it 
resembled the shékh of the village, and they 
therefore called it ‘‘ Shékh el-Beled,” or ‘* Shékh 
of the Village”; but they never mistook it for 
the man himself. Moreover, as Prof. Erman 
wrote the description at least ten years ago, the 
existence of that shékh is now problematical. 
There are some litile slips which ought to be 
corrected in a future edition, e.g.,a good donkey 
now costs more than eighty francs (p. 497); 
for 250 sB.c. read 250 a.p. (p. 51); for Asar- 
haddon (p. 50) read Esarhaddon ; the god’s 
name is spelt indifferently Amen, Amon, Amun; 
we find ‘‘stela ” and *‘ stele,” and ‘‘ stele ” and 
‘*steles ’; one Coptic word is printed in English 
capitals (sic) on p. 190, and another in Greek 
letters on p. 499; the same ofticial’s name is 
spelt Mr‘eb, Mer‘eb, and Ner‘eb; while as 
regards the Hebrew words quoted the trans- 
lator seems to have forgotten to notice them. 
Thus on p. 188 we have MP for MO) ; ibid., 


nbp for no; on p. 491, md for nday ; ibid, 
DID for Dyp; on p. 516, JIN for IN; ibid., 
TNI3 for W353 ; ibid., TP3I (there is no such 


form in the lexicon) for P81; on p. 517, 
DOW for DOW; on p. 519, WY for WW; idid., 
N3N (this is the construct) for 120; on p. 543, 
WWI for JVI; and ibid., WI for Ws. Prof. 
Erman writes ‘‘ Faijum,” which represents 
the Arabic Fayyiim sufticiently well; but on 
p. 25 we find ‘‘Feyum,” a new form of this 
long-suffering word. The difficulties of trans- 
literation are ever with us, and each scholar 
seems to have a plan of his own; but when 
Mrs. Tirard, as she says in her preface, asked 
Prof. Erman to allow her to spell Thothmes 
as we spell it in English, why, O why, did 
she not add to her request such common words 
as Ra, Amasis, Seti, &c., and thus avoid such 
barbarities as Ré‘ and Re‘ (p. 45), ‘Ahmose 
(p. 42), and Setiy (p. 47)? The book is in- 
tended for English readers, and we should have 
thought it advisable to follow the spelling in 
some good book like Brugsch’s ‘Egypt under 
the Pharaohs’ in this respect; as it is, the 
system of transliteration used in the work is 
unlike that employed by Prof. Erman in his 
‘ Egyptian Grammar,’ and resembles that of no 
other Egyptologist. We mention these things 
in no unfriendly spirit, for Prof. Erman has 
done such good work that we welcome heartily 
an English edition of his popular book ; but 
learners, for whom the book is intended, chiefly 
remember words by their sounds, and how is 
an Englishman to pronounce such forms as 
M’e‘ama (p. 57), "Ey (p. 119), "Eten (p. 45), 


i, (p. 39), A‘hmose (pp. 118, 119), and the 
ike 








THE NEW GALLERY. 
EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF SPANISH ART. 
(First Notice ) 

THE visitor accustomed to the gay and brilliant 
pictures to which this gallery has previously 
been devoted will, at first sight at least, be dis- 
appointed, if not depressed, on entering the 
New Gallery by the comparatively sombre 
aspect of the works now hanging on the 
walls of the west and north rooms, consist- 
ing, as they do, mostly of studies of sad-eyed 
saints, and portraits of grave men and ladies 
whose beauty is not obvious to the stranger, as 
well as devotional pictures betraying a pas- 
sionate melancholy, while scarcely a landscape 
with a gleam of sunlight in it is to be found in 
the collection. Be this as it may, the task of the 





critic is prodigiously facilitated by the unusually 
exact manner in which it has been found possible 
to classify the pictures in something like chrono- 
logical order. Juan de Burgos, whose epoch 
was c. 1450, has the credit of having painted 
The Annunciation (No. 4) on two wings of a trip- 
tych which is signed with his name and style, 
‘*Maistre ju de Burgos pitor.” The volets 
are enclosed in moulded Gothic frames with 
canopies reminiscent of the florid architecture 
of the cathedral of the painter’s native city. 
On our right the Virgin is kneeling before a 
table, and on our left, facing her, the Arch- 
angel is likewise kneeling and saluting her. 
The expression of her common, not to say 
vulgar features, is truly touching. The 
gay and very pretty coloration of this 
work culminates in the bright blue brocade 
and ornaments of the Virgin’s robe; the 
design of the brocade is naturally enough 
Oriental, for of the East were the best 
weavers in the fifteenth century. In the same 
fashion, from Venetian and Flemish pictures 
contemporaneous with Juan, we learn that for 
their more important vestments the priests of 
Italy and the Low Countries originally resorted 
to the weavers of Damascus, Cairo, or Palermo. 
Later, the brocades of Bruges reproduced similar 
patterns, and these are still in vogue, although 
vulgarized and degraded, and may be bought 
in the shops of Paris and London. No. 1 is a 
capital group by A. del Rincon (a painter almost 
unknown in this country), who was much em- 
ployed at the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and, as Ford called him, a sort of Mabuse of 
Spain, but not without a touch of the Italian 
taste, which in his time (1446-1500) was gather- 
ing force in the Peninsula. With him, at any 
rate, art not simply of the devotional kind 
began in Spain; how late that event was his 
date proves. This is the first specimen of this 
harbinger of Spanish painting, in the proper 
sense of the term, which has been exhi- 
bited in England, and on that account also it 
deserves attention. The richness of its colours, 
its delicate, firm, and almost Memlinc-like 
touch, clearness, and purity are striking points 
inthis work. Even in Spain the elder Rincon’s 
pictures are rare; the Madrid Gallery pos- 
sesses only two bad copies of his portraits of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Some parts of the 
faces in Sir C. Robinson’s picture seem to have 
been very skilfully restored; that of the old 
man on our right is certainly full of tenderness 
and feeling. The work has formed the interior 
of the wings of a triptych: on our right are 
Ferdinand of Aragon and St. Ferdinand with 
a sword, his proper emblem, the former 
kneeling and facing inwards, as towards the 
lost central panel of the triptych ; and on our 
left, facing to our right, Isabella with her 
patroness St. Anne, who supports on her arm 
the Virgin and Child. 

The next picture, The Virgin, Child, and St. 
Anne (2), which is attributed to A. Fernandez, 
of the School of Seville, exhibits still more 
distinct signs of the influence of the Flemish 
School upon one who belonged to the gene- 
ration which succeeded Del Rincon, and retained 
a little of the qualities he excelled in, for he had 
lost some of the sincerity and spontaneity of 
design which he ought to have exhibited 
when he wished to impress on the spec- 
tator the pathos of his theme. A symp- 
tom of this lack of sincerity will be found 
in the rather affected air of the Virgin, who, 
dressed in the Aragonese colours of crimson 
and yellow (a departure from tradition that no 
Italian or Low Country painter would have 
dared even to think of), kneels on a stone dais 
and supports her Son, who is caressing a lamb 
in His lap (another departure from icono- 
graphical conventions). The colour of this 
picture is harmonious ; a beautiful landscape full 
of light forms part of the background. The 
angular draperies are remarkable. Cean Bev- 
mudez assigns the date of 1525 to Fes- 
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nandez ; it is certain that he was living some 
time after this. 

The Portrait of a Spanish Lady'(10), for 
which, as well as the pictures named above, we 
are indebted to Sir Charles Robinson, bears the 
name of Juan Carreiio de Miranda, an Asturian, 
who was born in 1614, and serves excellently well 
to show how long the art of the Low Countries 
continued to influence Spanish painters. This 
once fashionable portrait and fresco painter is 
said to have taken Van Dyck for his model, yet 
his works, of which there are several in this 
country and one in the Louvre, indicate that 
Rubens (always a great hero in Spain) swayed 
the Spaniard’s taste much more than Van 
Dyck did. Carreiio was somewhat weak in 
design, and as a painter he was at once 
laborious and incompetent, yet he possessed 
a genuine faculty for reading and rendering 
the personal characteristics of his sitters; we 
see this in the languid and amorous ex- 
pression of the lady’s almond-shaped black 
eyes, not less than in the fulness of her 
lips and her ‘‘sultry” aspect. Carreiio was 
a pupil of Pedro de las Cuevas, and his por- 
traits, of which this is an excellent example, 
continue to be much valued in Spain, although 
the results of the studies he is said to have 
undertaken in order to acquire the manner of 
Velazquez, who was by about fifteen years his 
senior, are by no means obvious to us. Except 
two works of Carreiio’s which were exhibited at 
the British Institution so long ago as 1835, 
nothing of his has been shown in London till 
now. His larger and more ambitious produc- 
tions were so-called frescoes in convents and 
churches in Spain or oil pictures of devotional 
subjects. This may account for the fact that 
this industrious and long-lived artist (according 
to the Madrid catalogue he died in 1685) is not 
better known out of his own country. His 
paintings were so much admired at home that, 
as Palomino Velasco said of those in St. Isi- 
dore Labrador at Madrid, ‘‘at the sight of them 
all praise becomes mute, and is swallowed up in 
admiration.” Velasco went so far as to say, 
** Heaven bestowed upon him [Carreiio] such a 
tint [7.e., power in respect to colour] as, being 
between Titian and Van Dyck, equalled them 
both and made him superior to either.” The often- 
praised ‘‘ suffusion ” of his handling is not par- 
ticularly obvious in No. 10, although the picture 
is in this respect pleasing enough. The pic- 
tures respectively described as An Apostle 
<8 and 9), which M. L. Somzée has lent with 
the name of Juan de Juanes (or Macip), a Valen- 
cian of the sixteenth century, are interesting as 
showing how far this popular artist followed 
the example of Velazquez by working in Rome 
in order to catch the Roman mannerisms of 
Raphael. In this he succeeded ; but the great 
master avoided the danger. 

We come upon Velazquez himself in that 
extraordinarily interesting piece, for sight of 
which we are indebted to Sir C. Robinson, the 
large, highly finished, and very stringently 
studied Jael and Sisera (12), which is believed 
to have been painted in 1623, i.e., when the 
artist was about twenty-four years of age, and 
long before he attained that amazing forthright 
handicraft and felicitous deftness which have been 
little understood, and not intheleast degreereally 
studied, by a certain section of the Impressionists 
of our time, who quote the success of the great 
Spaniard as an excuse for their own neglect of 
those preliminary exercises to which he, like 
Rembrandt, Correggio, and all the chief masters 
of the brush and palette, devoted the best years 
of his life. If at four-and-twenty years of age, 
when other painters were already almost fully 
accomplished, so fine a craftsman, one who 
was a realist of realists—witness the famous 
works from the Duke of Wellington’s gallery, 
the Two Boys (73) and ‘‘ El Aguador” (134), 
the latter being the earliest authenticated speci- 
men of his studies, its date being c. 1620— 
still worked in the stringent and, if not timid, 





intensely self-restrained manner shown in ‘ Jael 
and Sisera,’ nothing can be more distinctly 
manifest than that he by no means began by 
omitting to be conscientious in details, any 
more than did Sir John Millais, who is, per- 
haps, the greatest brush-master of our time. 
On the contrary, it was thanks to such work as 
we find in Nos. 12, 73, and 134 that Velazquez, 
ludicrously enough called the ‘‘first of the 
Impressionists,” became an Impressionist at all. 
That he was at any time, and in the common 
sense of the term, an Impressionist will not be 
maintained by those who are capable of seeing 
art in the true perspective of its history and 
technique. 

Great as he was as a painter per se, we are 
not bound to regard this picture as a master- 
piece of Velazquez’s power of conceiving the 
tragic or pathetic aspect of his subject; nor 
does it promise that the artist would prove 
himself great, as he afterwards showed him- 
self, in putting a vigorous conception upon 
canvas. On the contrary, the design is con- 
fused and destitute of a dominant element ; 
the figures are distinctly wooden, despite the 
passion portrayed in certain of the faces; for 
example, that on our right, which is a post- 
humous portrait of Alva, is exceptionally true 
and full of emotion. The dead Sisera is dead 
indeed, and, in the badness of its foreshorten- 
ing, almost as curious as an early Pollaiuolo. 
On the other hand, the drawing and painting 
of the armour and costume, of which the 
catalogue gives the history, are worthy of 
Holbein himself, so precise, exact, and scientific 
are they. Much the same may be said of the 
accessories which occupy the front of the com- 
position, if such it can be called. There are 
some really fine points of colour, yet the colora- 
tion at large is less excellent than one would 
expect from the master whose colour became 
ultimately but slightly inferior to his chiaroscuro. 

It is extremely interesting to turn from this 
curious and very early work of the master, with 
every element of its design and technique in a 
tentative state, to that admirable Portrait of 
Philip IV. (43) which is a chief ornament of the 
Dulwich Gallery, and illustrates Velazquez’s 

owers in their perfection. Well may the 

yal Academy frequently borrow for its Paint- 
ing School this first-rate example of what 
portrait painting ought to be. Its silveriness 
and clear colours are far above the average of 
the master’s art. The firmness of its touch and 
the brightness of its tones remind us of Van 
Dyck himself at his best ; the flesh painting is 
worthy of all praise, while of the harmonious- 
ness of the whole too much could not be said. 
The painter’s sympathetic reading of the king’s 
character is indicated by the very way in which 
Philip holds a black hat in one hand, a white 
leading staff in the other. The scarlet and 
silver doublet, the white sleeves and collar of 
Venetian point lace, the falling masses of his 
light-coloured wig, are all in admirable keeping 
with themselves and the background. There 
are almost as many copies or ‘‘ versions,” more 
or less old, of this picture as of the painter’s 
Mariana of Austria, of which there are some 
half a dozen in this gallery. Among the good 
portraits of this sort let us point to No. 19, 
which was at Manchester in 1857, and at 
the Academy in 1875, and is the property 
of Mr. H. B. Brabazon. The original of the 
= of Queen Mariana is No. 1078 at the 

rado, in the latest manner of the master, and a 
whole-length, life-size figure, whereas most of 
the versions show her at three-quarters length 
only, asin No. 19. Sir Clare Ford lent to the 
Academy in 1873 and 1890 another three- 
quarters-length portrait of this lady, differing so 
little from the Prado picture that it may fairly 
be called an original replica of it. It now 
appears here as No. 55, a portrait in which 
what may be called the domineering and self- 
sufficient character of Mariana is still more 
marked than in the example at the Prado and 





its replicas and copies. In all these examples 
the black-and-white dress indicates that the 
sitter was, as Mr. Curtis suggested, in mourning 
for the Infante Fernando Thomas, who died in 
1659. In the ‘ Private Collections of England,’ 
Castle Howard, Athen., September 30th, 1876, 
we described a capital replica of the bust of the 
Prado picture. No doubt Velazquez, or his 
assistants, repeated the original several times 
over. Carreiiode Miranda painted Mariana in a 
manner which has caused his work to be some- 
what hastily ascribed to Velazquez. Portraits 
of her husband’s daughter by Isabel de Bour- 
bon, the Infanta Maria Teresa, of which the 
best version is in the Belvedere, have some- 
times done duty for those of Mariana of Austria, 
although their characters differed as much as 
those of two women could do, and their features 
were not alike. 

Another capital Velazquez is Don Baltasar 
Carlos, Eldest Son of Philip IV., and his Dwarf 
(48) from Castle Howard, and already described 
by us in the ‘ Private Collections,’ as above, 
under the name it then bore. This is probably 
the first portrait of the young prince Velaz- 
quez was commissioned to paint. The flesh 
is lovely, owing to the painting of the greys 
and the freshness of the roses, which together 
impart a great charm to a charming picture. It 
was formerly ascribed to Correggio(!), and is 
Stirling’s No. 1402. A good Velazquez is 
No. 45, representing a bust, in three-quarters 
view to our left, of the often-painted Conde 
Duque de Olivarez, lent by Sir Clare Ford to the 
Academy in 1870 and again last year. It is a 
capital repetition of the similar portrait at 
Dresden, No. 622, from which it does not differ 
much. No man who has read ‘Gil Blas’ will 
look with indifference upon so lifelike a 
portrait of the Count- Duke. We again 
meet with the Infant Don Baltazar Carlos 
in Nos. 57 and 59. The former is from 
Buckingham Palace, where it is not often seen 
by visitors, and is, erroneously, said to have 
been given by Philip IV. to our Charles I. Mr. 
Curtis suggests that it may have been the por- 
trait of ‘A Prince of Spain’ which was sold for 
ten shillings when the Parliament seized the 
effects of King Charles. It is a fine, but per- 
haps over-cleaned version of a much finer picture 
at the Hague. It was at the Academy in 1890, 
No. 137 ; and 1895, No. 111. The other like- 
ness of Don Baltazar, No. 59, which belongs to 
the Duke of Westminster, is much better. It 
was at Burlington House in 1870, and, as No. 
138, again in 1890, when it commanded universal 
admiration. It is mentioned with high praise 
by Palomino, and it seems to have been painted 
in 1641. It is in good condition, although it 
is obvious that it is now much darker, and 
probably a great deal browner, than of yore. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Tr the elevation of Sir Frederic Leighton to the 
House of Lords is intended as an act of homage 
to art of the most cultured kind, the highest aims, 
and purest technique, his innumerable friends 
cannot but rejoice at it, or fail to congratulate him 
upon it. There have been artists of noble birth ; 
many peers, such as the present Earl of Carlisle, 
have been capable painters, and great painters, 
like Rubens and Velazquez, have been ennobled; 
but the President of the Royal Academy is 
undoubtedly the first painter and sculptor who 
has been made a peer in the English sense of 
the term. 

THE private view of the Royal Academy 
Winter Exhibition is appointed for to-day 
(Saturday). The public will be admitted on 
Monday next. 

From Paris comes intelligence of the death 
of M. Lucien Doucet, a pupil of Boulanger and 
M. J. J. Lefebvre. He gained a Third Class 
Medal in 1879, a Second Class in 1887, and 
silver and gold (Second Class) medals at the 
Exhibition of 1889. 
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Panis was during the week before last enriched 
with two more collections of works of art and of 
articles affecting to be artistic. One of these 
is promoted by the municipal authorities, and 
comprises pictures removed from the depdt at 
Auteuil to the Pavillon du Cours-la-Reine, 
behind the Palais de ]’Industrie. The other 
museum is that which the late Duchesse Gal- 
liera built, endowed, and filled with examples, 
near the Trocadéro. The latter is still in course 
of arrangement, andcontains many fine tapestries. 

THe German papers report the death of 
Charles Webb, the genre painter of Diisseldorf, 
from injuries received by a recent fall. He was 
supposed from his name to be an Englishman, 
as well as from the fact that some of his most 
popular pictures were taken from English life 
and history. He was a Dutchman, however, 
born at Breda in 1832, and studied first in 
Antwerp, and in 1848 went to Diisseldorf. 

Pror. A. Knacxkrvss, author of the ‘ Deutsche 
Kunstgeschichte,’ and of the illustrated art 
monographs on Michael Angelo, Raphael, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Velazquez, Diirer, and A. Menzel, 
has been appointed to succeed Geheimrath 
Jordan as Director of the Berlin National 
Gallery. His name has become familiar lately 
as the draughtsman of the German Emperor’s 
design for a ‘‘ cartoon.” 

From Munich comes news of the death of 
Ferdinand Piloty, an historical and decorative 
painter, and the younger brother of the more 
celebrated Karl Piloty. 

THE excavations of the Athenian Archzo- 
logical Society on the acropolis of Mycenz 
have brought to light an important fragment 
of an archaic metope in poros stone with a well- 
preserved female head. The ancient silver 
coins which have been discovered during the 
last researches on the same site amount already 
to about 3,500, and belong to Sicyon, Corinth, 
Argos, and other Argolic towns. 

Tue French School of Athens has made a 
complete archeological survey of the abandoned 
Byzantine city of Mistra on the slopes of 
Mount Taygetus, near Sparta. Among the chief 
results of these researches is reported the dis- 
covery of many inscriptions and architectural 
remains of a peculiar iraportance for the history 
of the city and of Byzantine art. The Greek 
Department of Public Instruction has now 
ordered the restoration of some of the most 
important monuments of the place, while the 
inscriptions and the other antiquities gathered 
by the French mission have been brought to 
Sparta, where they will form a special collec- 
tion. 








MUSIC 


—»——— 


Gluck and the Opera. By Ernest Newman. 
(Dobell. )—Lulli, Gluck, and Weber were all, in 
a sense, pioneers for Wagner, and it is a happy 
coincidence that two works by earnest reformers 
of the lyric drama should be on our table for 
review at the same time. The master who is 
dealt with in the present volume has not 
received so much attention in this country as 
he deserves. All attempts to revive interest in 
his masterpieces in opera failed until the oppor- 
tune revival of ‘Orfeo’ with Signorina Giulia 
Ravogli in the titular part. Gluck literature in 
English is slender in proportions, but Mr. New- 
man’s book does much to remedy the neglect. The 
author rightly says that in order to estimate 
the music of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century in general, and of Gluck in par- 
ticular, the intellectual life of the period has to 
be studied. The author does not deal much 
with the technicalities of opera. Hereare his own 
words : ‘‘I have rather endeavoured to view the 
subject philosophically, and to bring the opera 
of the eighteenth century in general, and Gluck’s 
work in particular, into line with the whole 

















intellectual tendencies of the time.” But Mr. 
Newman is unnecessarily severe on English 
musical criticism, and declares that even at a 
liberal estimate it would be impossible to name 
ten works that could bear comparison for one 
moment with good contemporary literary criti- 
cism. This is, perhaps, over, or rather under, 
stating the case; but as an earnest protest against 


| the superficiality which now prevails, owing to 


the rapidly increasing demands on those who have 
to write on music and the shortness of the time 
at their disposal, Mr. Newman’s words are justi- 
fiable, though we do not agree with him that 
Wagner’s method is the metaphysical ‘‘ that 
first erects spurious entities ” and then proceeds 
to deduce from those entities precisely what 
has already been put into them.” Here is ample 
room for thought and discussion, into which we 
cannot at present enter. Though the author’s 
literary style is rather turgid, there is much 
that is of value in his book, the sketches of the 
development of opera in Italy, Germany, and 
France being certainly useful. Although perfect 
agreement with Mr. Newman’s arguments cannot 
be expressed, we commend his work to the 
perusal of students not only of music, but of 
art and literature in general. 

Wagner's Heroes. _By Constance Maud. 
(Arnold.) — Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakespeare ’ 
have afforded delight to myriads of young 
people, and this volume is penned very much 
in the same vein. The author says that the 
stories ‘‘are for little people, and are not 
written for Wagnerites or any other learned 
persons. So if any such should chance to open 
this little book, let them be warned at once 
that it is not for them.” In these deprecatory 
words she scarcely does herself justice. Even 
children of a larger growth can take delight in 
fairy tales, and Constance Maud has a very 
charming style. She has added some details 
concerning the old legends which Wagner has 
not utilized, or has only hinted at, and she con- 
cludes her preface with words which show her 
mood: ‘‘ But all I have said is true, and written 
somewhere—in the stars, if not in books ; for 
it must never be forgotten these four heroes 
really lived, loved, fought, and conquered — 
once upona time.” The four heroes are Par- 
sifal, Hans Sachs, Tannhiuser, and Lohengrin, 
so that the author has ample material for a 
companion volume which she may be encouraged 
to write. This might deal with ‘ Der Fliegende 
Hollander,’ ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ and the 
colossal ‘ Ring des Nibelungen.’ The present 
volume is embellished with eight rather fantastic, 
but, on the whole, effective illustrations by 
H. Granville Fell. 


We have also on our table A Biographical 
Dictionary of Fidlers, by A. Mason Clarke 
(William Reeves), including notes on players 
of the violoncello and the double-bass, a little 
work containing nine portraits ofcelebrated artists 
past and present, and on account of its general 
accuracy calculated to be of service to students ; 
Albert Chevalier, a record by himself (John 
Macqueen), with biographical and other chapters 
by Brian Daly, written in the lightest possible 
vein, and worthy to be classed among railway 
journey literature ; Tulks with Bandsmen, by 
Algernon Rose (Rider & Son), rather prosy, 
but containing valuable information for those 
who wish to study military instruments, or 
who desire to forin and train brass bands ; 
Musical Haunts in London, by F. G. Edwards 
(Curwen & Sons), a chatty and agreeable little 
book, describing places where celebrated 
musicians have lived in the metropolis, with 
biographical and other details remarkably 
well compiled and illustrated ; and the ninth 
part of Dr. Hugo Riemann’s Dictionary of 
Music, translated by Mr. J. 8S. Shedlock 
(Augener & Co.). 











Musical Gossip. 


WE are pleased to learn, on good authority, 
that the diapason normal is to be adopted as 
quickly as circumstances will permit both at 
the Royal Academy and the Royal College of 
Music. As the example set at the Queen’s 
Hall is thus to be followed by two in- 
fluential institutions, it is reasonable to hope 
that a reform which ought to have been carried 
out many years ago is within measurable 
distance of completion. 

Tue usual New Year’s Day performance of an 
abbreviated version of ‘The Messiah’ was given 
by the Royal Choral Society in the Albert Hall. 
It was not altogether without blemish, for 
Madame Albani and Mrs. Katherine Fisk, 
though they both sang well, were not in- 
variably in accord with the orchestra. Mr. 
Ben Davies and Mr. Santley were irreproach- 
able, and the same may be said of Sir Joseph 
Barnby’s choir. 

Tue high-class Sunday concerts now being 
given in the Queen’s Hall, the South Place 
Institute, and the Albert Hall are scarcely 
amenable to criticism, but it may be recorded 
that a very creditable performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Walpurgis Night’ was given under Mr. 
Randegger’s direction last Sunday by the Queen’s 
Hall Choir, an admirable orchestra, and Madame 
Belle Cole and Mr. Andrew Black as the prin- 
cipal vocalists. The remainder of the pro- 
gramme was equally well selected and rendered. 
There can be no doubt whatever that the 
move in favour of classical concerts on the first 
day of the week is proving immensely beneficial 
not only to the cause of music, but to the pro- 
letariat. 

Ir is a matter for warm congratulation on al} 
sides that Mr. George Riseley has been asked 
to conduct the next Bristol Festival and has 
accepted. This appointment can scarcely fail 
to be popular, and we shall be much surprised 
if the triennial gathering is not placed on a 
sounder foundation than it has hitherto occupied. 

Mr. Evcene D’ALBERT’s latest opera, ‘ Ghis- 
monda,’ produced at the Dresden Hoftheater 
recently, has apparently failed to please, for 
the local press was by no means enthusiastic, 
and at the second performance the theatre was 
very poorly attended. 

THE music of Berlioz has for the most part 
suffered cold neglect at the Leipzig Gewandhaus 
Concerts ; but those who are responsible for the 
conduct of this institution are beginning to 
move with the times, ‘La Damnation de Faust’ 
having been recently given under Herr Nikisch 
with unqualified success. 


A sprcraL presentation of Mozart’s ‘Don 
Juan’ will shortly be given at the Munich 
Hoftheater, the music to be rendered in exact 
accordance with the original score, which several 
years ago, as recorded in the Atheneum, came 
into the possession of Madame Viardot Garcia. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Orchestral Concert, 3.30 Queen’s Hall. 
Popular Concert, 8, St. James's Hall 
Mr. Rispham’s Chamber Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
St. James’s Hallad Concert, 8, St. James's Hall. 
Popular Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Mr. Norman Salmond’s Concert, 3, Saas mma 


Polytechnic Popular Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 


Sun 
Mon. 
Wen. 
Bar. 








DRAMA 


+ 


THE WEEK. 

Comepy.—‘ The Late Mr. Castello,’ a Farce in Three Acts. 
By Sydney Grundy. 

SHAFTESBURY.—‘A Woman’s Reason,’ a Play in Three 
Acts. By OC. H. E. Brookfield and F. C. Philips. 

Mr. Grunpy’s essay in farcical comedy, 
or, as he elects to call it, farce, is scarcely 
successful. It is lacking in what seems the 
prime element in farce—movement, is un- 
convincing, and at times dull. This is the 


more to be regretted since the dialogue is 
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often bright and the characterization is 
throughout excellent. Failure on the part 
of the representative of the hero to assign 
the character the requisite vitality exercised 
a depressing influence upon the fortunes of 
the novelty, but the piece itself seems based 
upon a misconception. ‘The Late Mr. 
Castello’ might best, perhaps, be described 
as a comedy of unreason. The environ- 
ment and the action belong to comedy, and 
the only farcical element introduced is the 
disconnexion between cause and effect. To 
some extent the play is a modern rendering 
of ‘The Taming of the Shrew.’ It presents 
at least the conquest of a high-spirited 
woman by a man who exaggerates and 
parodies her own proceedings. It is, how- 
ever, wholly unconvincing, and, if truth must 
be spoken, more than a little wearisome. 
So pleasing a heroine has Mr. Grundy de- 
picted that her defeat by her rather con- 
temptible hero puzzles and annoys. Itis as 
though some cunning master of fence were 
worsted by a raw youth, as though the hare 
were distanced in a fairly run race by the 
tortoise. Mrs. Castello is a young and an 
attractive widow, who uses her eminently 
becoming weeds as a means of masculine 
subjugation, and, when her lovers become 
too pressing, shelters herself behind her dead 
husband. All is fishin the shape of mascu- 
line humanity that comes into her net. The 
pursuit is, however, the sport, and the prey 
once captured is thrown on the bank to gasp 
and expire. Chief sufferers by her erratic 
proceedings are her mother and sister, both 
on the look-out for husbands. So soon as 
a possible suitor presents himself, he is 
whisked off by the fair widow, who finds 
added piquancy in the fruit thus filched 
from the domestic orchard. This character 
is well conceived and in every way delight- 
ful. That itis to be tamed, domesticated, 
and turned to practical account is obvious ; 
but the Benedick Mr. Grundy has supplied 
to this Beatrice is quite unworthy. Her 
desire for his subjugation needs no stimulus 
such as Mr. Grundy supplies in the person 
of an imaginary mistress named Beryl, 
who is a sort of set-off to the defunct 
Castello. The mere fact that her sister 
Avice has regarded him as a possible mate 
would be motive enough, if the circum- 
stance that he is clad in masculine gear did 
not in itself suffice. In the course appa- 
rently of one day, not having previously seen 
her, he succeeds in ‘‘ taming her wild heart ” 
and making her his mate. The manner in 
which the triumph is accomplished is un- 
acceptable as well as incredible, since it 
lessens our interest in a woman whom wiles 
such as are presented can subdue. Miss 
Winifred Emery played the heroine in 
gracious and winsome fashion, and Miss 
Rose Leclercq and Miss Esmé Beringer 
were acceptable in the two other female 
parts. Mr. Cyril Maude gave an excellent 
icture of an old beau. Mr. Leonard 
oyne did not apparently know what to 
make of Capt. Trefusis, or at any rate 
failed toassign him any distinct individuality. 
The play was received with much favour. 
In their ‘Woman’s Reason’ Messrs. 
Brookfield and Philips have gone near pro- 
ducing a fine play. That they have failed 
to do so is attributable to the fact that they 
have chosen the most difficult and unaccept- 
able termination for a familiar problem. 





Of the various methods of treating a fallen 
woman, her rehabilitation and her reunion 
to the husband she has betrayed form the 
most magnanimous and the least practicable. 
Since the days of ‘ The Stranger’ dramatists 
and novelists have tampered with the theme. 
As a rule—as in ‘ Frou-Frou,’ by which the 
English writers have been inspired—the 
pardon accorded is followed by the death 
seen to be inevitable. This is of course 
easy. Not so the “live happily ever after”’ 
dénotiment. A woman who marries a man 
for money and elopes from him with a 
stranger, only to find that she has gone out 
of the frying-pan into the fire, is not easily 
reinstated as an object of sympathy. Goid- 
smith’s familiar moral for woman when she 
“stoops to folly” wins our acquiescence 
in our own despite. The opening acts 
of ‘A Woman’s Reason’ are excellent. 
Quite natural is the manner in which the 
marriage of Nina Keith, the high-spirited 
daughter of an impoverished nobleman, 
with a rich Hebrew financier is brought 
about; and the elopement, though due to 
petulance rather than any other motive, and 
wholly destitute of the excuse of passion, 
passes muster. The reconciliation is, 
however, a hard nut to crack. Still 
the play, with its faults on its head, 
is much above the average of contem- 
porary work, and is, in fact, creditable 
accomplishment. It is admirably cast and 
acted. Hard is it, indeed, to recall a per- 
formance so consistently excellent. Mr. 
Coghlan, Mr. Lewis Waller, Mr. Brookfield, 
Mr. Kemble, Miss Carlotta Addison, Mrs. 
Beerbohm Tree, Miss Florence West, and 
Miss Maude Millett take parts, serious or 
comic, in a representation that does honour 
to English art. 








The Amazons: a Farcical Romance. By 
A. W. Pinero. (Heinemann.)—In publishing 
the eleventh volume of his plays Mr. Pinero 
has gone back to the old form of small quarto 
and the introductory note of Mr. Malcolm C. 
Salaman. From this note we learn that this is 
a later work than ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.’ 
This is conceivable enough, since it is just the 
brilliant trifle that a man of Mr. Pinero’s powers 
may throw off at any time. Its idea is delight- 
fully fresh and extravagant. The treatment 
through two acts is excellent ; and if the conclu- 
sion is forced and ineffective, it may almost be 
held that from the nature of the story this was 
all but inevitable. The play has been seen with 
pleasure. We bear witness that it may be read 
with no less satisfactory results.} 








‘© DUCDAME.” 
3, Clare Street, Dublin, December, 1895. 

ALLow me to offer a new suggestion in refer- 
ence to this Shakspearean puzzle. The metre 
requires three syllables, and therefore forbids 
‘*douce dame,” which gives four or two. The 
Romany explanation is not open to this objec- 
tion, but lacks support. 

My suggestion is that ‘‘ducdame ” is borrowed 
from an Irish ballad. There was in Shakspeare’s 
time much intercourse between Ireland and Eng- 
land, and Irish airs and songs passed over to 
England with Irish minstrels. Spenser had 
caused several songs to be translated, and 
found that they ‘‘savoured of sweet wit and 
good invention.” Shakspeare quotes from 
one in ‘Henry V.’ (Act IV. sc. iv.) where, 
when the French soldier refers to ‘‘ qualité,” 
Pistol exclaims, ‘‘ Quality! Callino, custure 
me.” It has been long since shown that this 
puzzle is made clear by the words of an Irish 





song, ‘Cailin og a stor,’ of which the Irish air is 
given in Queen Elizabeth’s ‘ Virginal Book.’ 

Here ‘‘ ducdame” stands for the Irish words 
‘*tiucfaidh me,” the (modern) pronunciation of 
which is ‘‘tiucfai me,” or popularly ‘ tiucai 
me.” This is quite as close as need be. The 
signification is all that could be desired. 
Amiens sings, ‘‘Come hither, come hither, 
come hither,” and Jaques gives him ‘‘a verse 
to this note,” and the reply in ‘‘ ducdame,” ‘* I 
will come, I will come, I will come.” 

There is a well-known old Irish ballad, which, 
I believe, suggested the words. It may have 
been one of those known to Spenser, for it arose 
from a romantic incident. An Irish chieftain, 
it is related, hearing that his lady-love was 
about being united to his rival, disguised him- 
self as a harper, and by an impassioned appeal 
won her to flight. The old version of the ballad 
is in dramatic form. First the suitor, telling 
his love, beseeches her to come with him: 
**D-tiucfaidh tu?” (pr. Diucfai tu) ‘“ Wilt 
thou come?” Next the maiden is represented 
as giving a verse to the same note, and the 
reply in the words, ‘‘tiucfaidh me,” ‘‘I will 
come.” The answer, like the invitation, is 
repeated. 

The air of this ballad would of itself have 
won attention to the words, for the tune to 
which they were sung is ‘ Eivleen aroon.’ 

GeEorRGE Sicerson, M.D. 








Dramatic Gossip. 

TuIs evening witnesses the production at the 
Lyric of ‘The Sign of the Cross,’ with Mr. 
Wilson Barrett in his original réle of Marcus 
Superbus. The only other novelty of the week 
has consisted of the production at the Court on 
Thursday of a revised version of ‘ All Abroad,’ 
with a cast comprising Mr. and Miss Edouin 
and Messrs. Kaye, David James, Templar Saxe, 
and Sugden. 

THe death is announced of Lady Gregory, 
first known as Fanny Clifton and long as Mrs. 
Stirling, a prominent actress. First seen at 
the Coburg, and afterwards at the Pavilion, 
where she played in tragedy, comedy, and melo- 
drama, she took at the Adelphi in 1836, as Mrs. 
Stirling from Birmingham, Mrs. Nisbett’s part 
of Biddy Nutts in Buckstone’s ‘ Dream at Sea,’ 
springing at once into West-End repute. Three 
or four original characters were played at the 
Adelphi and the St. James’s before, in 1839, 
she was seen at Drury Lane as Beatrice in 
‘Much Ado about Nothing.’ At the Haymarket, 
where she replaced Helen Faucit (Lady 
Martin), she played in ‘Money,’ first Clara 
Douglas and afterwards Mrs. Franklin, suc- 
ceeding in the latter part Mrs. Glover. During 
Macready’s second season at Drury Lane she 
played Celia in ‘As You Like It’; Sophia in 
‘The Road to Ruin’; and Mrs. Foresight in 
‘Love for Love.’ In 1843 she was at the Prin- 
cess’s, where she acted with Macready, Wallack, 
Charles Mathews, &c., and was Helen in the 
‘Hunchback’ to Miss Cushman’s Julia. In 
White’s once celebrated ‘ King of the Commons,’ 
May 20th, 1846, she was Madeline Weir. On 
September 4th, 1848, she was the first Laura 
Leeson in ‘Time Tries All.’ At the Strand, 
Olympic, or Haymarket she was in the next 
few years the heroine of Sir T. Martin’s ‘ King 
René’s Daughter,’ Olivia in Tom Taylor’s 
adaptation of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
Mxrtha Gibbs in ‘All that Glitters is not 
Gold,’ and Peg Woflfington in ‘Masks and 
Faces.’ The last named was perhaps her most 
celebrated part, and was frequently performed. 
After beingseen in many original — ofno great 
importance, she played at the Lyceum in 1857 
the heroine of Taylor’s ‘A Wolf in Sheep’s 
Clothing ’(‘ Une Femme qui déteste son Mari’). 
In Wilkie Collins’s ‘Red Vial’ she was at the 
Olympic, October, 1858, Madame Bergmann. In 
Taylor’s ‘A Duke in Difficulties,’ Haymarket, 
March 6th, 1861, she played Joconde, her 
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daughter, also Fanny Stirling, appearing as 
Colombe. With Miss Neilson she took part, 
July 2nd, 1866, at the Princess’s in Watts Phil- 
lips’s ‘Huguenot Captain.’ In 1869 she gaveread- 
ings from Shakspeare at the St. James’s Rooms. 
When in 1879 Miss Litton opened the Impe- 
rial with ‘The Beaux’ Stratagem,’ she was Lady 
Bountiful. On March 8th, 1882, at the Lyceum 
she was Nurse in the revival by Mr. Irving 
of ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ This part she repeated 
with Miss Mary Anderson. She was also 
seen as Martha in ‘ Faust.’ On the final revival 
at the Haymarket of ‘Caste,’ she played the 
Marquise de Saint-Maur. Her last appear- 
ances were principally for benefits. Her method 
in her later days was sadly over accentuated, 
but she was a fine actress in comedy, and one 
of the latest possessors of the grand style. Her 
Mrs. Woffington in ‘Masks and Faces’ has not 
been eclipsed, and she had few rivals in Mrs. 
Malaprop. Early in life she married Edward 
Stirling, stage manager of Drury Lane. At 
the age of seventy-eight she married Sir Charles 
Hutton Gregory, a civil engineer, whose years 
were about the same as her own. She was the 
daughter of Capt. Hehl, of the Life Guards. 

Ir has for some time past been known that 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell has been dissatisfied 
with her part of the lost angel in Mr. Jones’s 
new play forthcoming at the Lyceum. The 
heroine has now been taken from her and put 
into the hands of Miss Marion Terry. Its 
production has consequently been postponed 
for a week. 

‘Tue New Barmarp’ is likely, it is said, to 
be given before long at the Avenue, in which 
case ‘Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past’ will probably 
seek a home elsewhere. 

Very slight are the claims on attention of 
the libretto of the Drury Lane pantomime of 
‘Cinderella,’ the joint production of Sir Augustus 
Harris and Messrs. Raleigh and Sturgess. From 
the scenic standpoint the entertaiment may 
claim to be the most picturesque and artistic 
ever, perhaps, put on the stage. The dresses 
are exquisite in design and execution, and the 
coup d’eil in the transformation scene is dream- 
like in beauty. 

Mr. JoserH Hatron writes :— 

“The suggestion of a ‘too active coincidence’ 
between ‘When Greek meets Greek’ and a novel 
by Mrs. Rowsell, set forth by her in last week’s 
Atheneum, had been withdrawn by that lady before 
your paper was published. When Mrs. Rowsell 
thought certain passages in ‘A Friend of the 
People’ bore a resemblance to certain others in my 
story she had only seen a few odd chapters of its 
serial issue. Having since read my novel, she con- 
fesses that the passages in question are ‘totally 
unlike’ herown. This is the gist of a correspond- 
ence which renders it unnecessary that I should 
address you at any length in reply to a statement 
as frankly withdrawn as it was hastily made. My 
story, both as novel and play, has been under my 
hands for many years, and agreements were signed 
for its publication in the People some time before 
the date of Mrs. Rowsell’s novel, a work which I 
have never seen.” 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—I. W.—R. M.—F. H.—received. 
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by W. E. HENLEY. With Pictures by Mem- 
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Crown 8vo. 63, 
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By the late R. W, CHURCH, M.A. D.C.L., 
Dean of St. Paul’s and Honorary Fellow of 
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STEPHEN, Bart., KC.S8.L.a Judge of the High 
Court of Justice. Second Bdition. With 2 Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 163. 


An Agnostic’s Apology, and other 


Essays. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Hours in a Library. Revised, 
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ditional Chapters. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
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A History of English Thought in 
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VANITY FAIR. Illustrated by the Author. 2 vols. 
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= N a Illustrated by Richard Doyle. 
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ESMOND. Illustrated by George Du Maurier. 
The VIRGINIANS. Illustrated by the Author. 2 vols. 


The ADVENTURES of PHILIP. [Illustrated by the 
—— Frederick Walker, and R. B. Wallace 
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The GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND; A Little 
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by the Author, J. P. Atkinson, and W. J. Webb. 

CHRISTMAS — Illustrated by the Author and 
Richard Doyle. 

The BOOK of SNOBS; Travels and Sketches. Illus- 
trated by the Author. 

BURLESQUES. Illustrated by the Author and George 
Cruikshank. 


PARIS SKETCH BOOK, Little Travels, and Roadside 
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The FOUR GEORGES, and the English Humourists 
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Author, Frank Dicksee, Linley Sambourne, 
Frederick Walker, and F. Barnard. 

LOVEL ag: WIDOWER; ‘The Wolves and the Lamb; 
Deni val. To which uy added an Essay on the 
Writings o of W. M. T keray by oy Stephen. 
Illustrated by the pen and Frederick Walker. 
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With Illustrations by the “Author. 
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The LIBRARY EDITION. 
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London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, 8. W. 
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“CLEMENT WILSON'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


——= 
SECOND EDITION, price 15s. 


The HISTORY of CURRENCY, 
1252-1894. Being an Account of the Gold and Silver ee and 
Monetary Standards of Europe and America, together w: ith an 
Examination of the effects of Currency and iF Phenomena 
on jal and National Progress and Well-being. By 
WILLIAM A. SHAW, M.A. 

“A valuable addition to economic literature.” —Times. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, price 6s. 


SELECT TRACTS and DOCUMENTS 


ILLUSTRATIVE of ENGLISH MONETARY HISTORY, 1626-1730. 
Comprising Works of Sir Robert Cotton, Henry Robinson, Sir 
Richard Temple and J. 8., Sir Isaac Newton, John Conduitt; 
together with Extracts from the Domestic State Papers at 
Record Office. 





“Mr. Shaw has done the students of currency history a service in 
publishing this volume.”—Dundee Advertiser. 





Price 3s. 


A GLOSSARY of COLLOQUIAL 
SLANG and TECHNICAL TERMS in use on the STOCK 
— and in the MONEY MARKET. Edited by A. J. 


<‘The work is a most useful one, and admirable in every respect.” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


Price 5s. 2 vols. small 8vo. 


ROBERT BURNS. The Poems, 
Epistles, Songs, Epigrams, and Epitaphs. Edited by JAMES A. 
MANSON. With Notes, Index, Glossary, and Biographical Sketch. 


«In all respects is worthy of the highest commendation.” 
Aberdeen Free Press. 


Price 1s. net (post free, 1s. 2d.) ; subscription, 14s. per annnm, 
post free. 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 


Edited by A. J. WILSON. 
Contents of JANUARY Number, commencing a New Volume. 
RECKLESS BANKING and NO RESERVES. 
The EFFECT of the “LIBERATOR” SENTENCES on PUBLIC 
MORALS. 


The “IMPERIAL” PACIFIC CABLE IMPOSTURE. 
GRANDMOTHERLY BANKING. By Hartley Withers. 


AN INFALLIBLE IMPERIAL FEDERATION PLAN. By G. 8. 
rowns. 


The GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. By 5S. 

The Artificial Price of Consols—The Horrors of the East—President 
Cleveland’s Latest Cure fora Bad Currency—The Mutual Reserve 
and its Increased Levies—A Further List of Western Australian 
Mining Companies—The New York Panic—The Barnato Con- 
solidated Mines—The Missouri, Kansas. and Texas Railroad—The 
Robinson South African Banking Co.—The Eastern Extension Tele- 
graph—The English, Scottish, and Australian (Reconstructed) Bank 

Nitrate Co. 


—The Jumpers Gold Mining Co.—The Lagunas Nitrate Co. 


BALANCE-SHEET FACTS and INFERENCES. 
&e. &e. &e. &e. 





Price 2s. net (post f:ee, 2s. 2d.) ; Subscription, 8s. 6d. per annum, 
post free. No. 3. 


THE INVESTMENT INDEX. 


A QUARTERLY SUPPLEMENT TU ‘THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW.’ 

Contains a List of Securities, arranged in the order of the Stock 

c Official List, and their yields at current prices, indicated in 

a clear and effective manner, so as to enable investors to see at a glance 

what stocks pay and what their position is. Selections from Provincial 
Stock Exchange Lists are also included. 

In addition to this List, the In Index tains plain critical 
notes on balance-s! , On the finances of foreign states and munici- 
ee _ othe: matters of interest to people with money invested 
or vest. 

*,* Subscribers for the Znvestors' Review and the Investment Index 
pays aed can have them forwarded by post for 21s. per annum, payable 

vance. 





CLEMENT WILSON, 29, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


BveEES PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHT- 
AGE, &c., for 1896. Fifty-eighth Edition. Nearly 2,000 pages 
super-royal Svo. cloth gilt, price ase “4 4 
“ While most other publications of the kind form most useful indexes 
nd awd aig —— of me ee ee Burke's handsome 
8 per! e most U an uable companio’ - 
dent of ee istory.”—TZimes. 7 ASP ae 
a foremost place among works of reference is claimed, almost b: 
traditional right, by Sir Be: rke’s ‘Dictionary of the Foornge 
and Baronetage,’ which still remains the standard authority as to aristo- 
cratic lineage." — Whitehall Review. 
“Constant reference to the pages of ‘Burke’ enables us to testify to 
its invariable accuracy....For nape peers and comprehensiveness on 
all matters connected with titles of honour it is unsurpassed.” 


“ An indisp sie ‘enn e Court Journal. 
Illustrated London News. 


Harrison & ' Maj 
ego incof wes, HSE anh Waa ae ee Ba 
NOkWIcH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Founded 1797. 





rnard 








HEAD Cae te ne ee 

, Fleet-street, E.C.; 10, King William-street, 

LONDON OFFICES 4". ; 195, Piceadiliy, W.; and 1, Victoria-st., 8 W. 
Amount Insured .............005 £320,600,000 
Ageats W nw vag = hte ARES cocvceves £11,000,000 

anted in Metropolitan trict.—A pplications 
— of the above London Offices. ” eee 
0 


r 
rwich, December 25th, 1895. 





APLEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 
West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 





A NEW VOLUME COMMENCES WITH THE JANUARY 
NUMBER. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 
In crown 4to, tastefully printed on art paper and illustrated. 


THE ANTIQUARY. 


An Illustrated Magazine devoted to the Study of the Past. 
FOR 1896. 


Among the Articles which will appear in the ANTIQUARY for 1896 may be mentioned the 


following :— 
PREHISTORIC AND EARLY ARCHAOLOGY. 

Mr. H. Swarnson CowPEe, F.S8.A., will describe (with Illustrations) his important EXPLORATIONS of 
the MEGALITHIC REMAINS near TRIPOLI. ‘Two illustrated Papers will be contributed by Miss A. W. 
BUCKLAND, the one on EARLY NECKLACES, and the other on The SIGNIFICANCE of HOLES in 
ARCHZOLOGY. Mr. T. W. F. Gann, M.R.C.S., will contribute a Paper describing The EXCAVATION 
of a MOUND in BRITISH HONDURAS. Mr. D. MacRitcuie will also describe SOME HITHERTO 
UN-NOTED PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES in SCOTLAND. Mr. J. SmitH will contribute an account 
of a NEWLY FOUND ROCK SHELTER, which presents some features of special interest. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Mr. F. HAVERFIELD, M.A. F.S.A., will continue the QUAKTERLY NOTES on ROMAN BRITAIN, which 
have formed such a valuable series in the past; Mr. W. H. St. Joun Hope, M.A., will contribute one 
or more Papers on EXCAVATIONS on the SITE of SILCHESTER; and the Rev. Canon Raven, D.D. 
F.S.A., will write on TRACES of CHRISTIANITY in BRITAIN during the ROMAN OCCUPATION. 


OLD ENGLISH ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
Mr. Ruys JENKINS will write on EARLY MECHANICAL CARRIAGES, Mr, E, WyNDHAM HULME 
will write on SOME ELIZABETHAN INVENTIONS and INDUSTRIES. Mr. D. ALLEYNE WALTER 
will contribute one or more illustrated Papers on IRISH ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK of the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, as exhibited in the STREETS of DUBLIN. The subject of GOLD and 
SILVER PLATE will be dealt with by Mr. WILFRED Cupps, C.B. F.S.A., Mr. W. H. St. JoHN Hops, 
M.A., Mr. T. M. FAuLow, M.A. F.S8.A., and others. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Mr. W. RoBerts has kindly promised to contribute NOTES on BIBLIOGRAPHY. One or more Papers 
will be given on the subject of WATERMARKS, in contiouation of the Articles by Miss E. E. THoyts 
which have appeared in the ANTIQUARY during 1895. Mr. EGERTON CASTLE has also kindly under- 
taken to write on BOOK-PLATES; and Mr. W. SALT BRASSINGTON will describe SOME BOOKS with 
ARMORIAL BINDINGS. Both these latter Papers will be freely illustrated. 


ECCLESIOLOGY. 

Under the heading of Ecclesiology Mr. H. J. Feasey will contribute a Paper, with Illustrations, on The 
CEREMONIAL USE of the COMB in the SERVICES of the CHURCH in the MIDDLE AGES. Mr. 
ALEXANDER GORDON will contribute an illustrated Paper on SOMERSET BENCH ENDS. Mr. J. 
Park HARRISON will write on PRE-NORMAN ARCHITECTURE. Mr. T. H. Bryant will describe 
a newly found CUIR BOULLI CASE at THOMPSON CHURCH, NORFOLK, with some Notes on 
Thompson Church. In this section of Archxology it is intended to give REPRODUCTIONS of 
HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PHOTOGRAPHS of DESTROYED BUILDINGS. Arrangements are 
also in progress for Papers on the ANCIENT CITY CHURCHES of YORK recently DEMOLISHED. 


FOREIGN ARCHAOLOGY. 
Under the heading of Foreign Archeology may be mentioned EGYPT, on which Professor W. M. 
FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., has promised one or more illustrated Papers. Mr. J. THEODORE BENT, 
F.S.A., will write on some of the more remarkable of his recent important discoveries. Mr. H. P. 
FITZGERALD MARRIOTT will contribute one or more Papers, fully illustrated, on the EXCAVATIONS 
at POMPEII. Mr. Davip Macereson will write on AIGUES MORTES, and the POPE’S PALACE 
at AVIGNON. 

LIFE IN ENGLAND IN THE PAST AND THE MANNERS AND 

CUSTOMS OF FORMER TIMES. 
SOME NOTES on CAMBRIDGE in EARLY ‘TIMES will form the subject of a Paper by Mr. T. D. 
ATKINSON, M.A. The Rev. P. H. DircHFIELD, M.A. F.S.A., will write on BERKSHIRE and OTHER 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS. Mr. GEORGE NEILSON will contribute a Paper on the METHODS of 
MEDLEVAL WARFARE, and also another on FORTIFIED CHURCHES, The Rev. CANON RAVEN, 
D.D. F.S.A., will contribute a Paper on MEMORIALS of AGINCOURT in the EAST of ENGLAND. 
REMINISCENCES of OLD SUSSEX SMUGGLERS will be the subject of a Paper by the Rev. 
CHANCELLOR PARISH. Mr. WALTER RYE will write on EARLY FORENAMES in NORFOLK. Mr. 
CLIVE HOLLAND will contribute a couple of Papers on BADGES and DEVICES, which will be illus- 
trated; as will also a Paper by Mr. J. Lewis ANDRE, F.S.A., on The OLD SUSSEX FARM HOUSE : 
its FIREPLACES and its FURNITURE. Miss Mapet Peacock will write on The SUN in RELA- 
TION to WATER-LORE, 
DOCUMENTS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 

Arrangements have been made for the printing of some WILLS and INVENTORIES, ECCLESIAS.- 
TICAL and SECULAR, of more than ordinary interest. Under this division may also be included 
mention of the ACCOUNT BOOK of WILLIAM WRAY, an old Ripon tradesman, which was announced 
for 1895. Miss FLORENCE PEACOCK will deal with MANORIAL COURT ROLLS, and CHURCH- 
WARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 

The other special features of the ANTIQUARY will be continued, and it is hoped that in the 
NOTES of the MONTH, the DESCRIPTIONS of PROVINCIAL MUSEUMS, the PROCEEDINGS of 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETIES, &c., material of permanent value as well as of passing interest may 
continue to be found. 

The ANTIQUARY is printed in old style on art paper and liberally illustrated. It can be 
had from any Bookseller, Newsagent, or Railway Bookstall, or it will be sent direct 
From the Publisher, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 
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DOWNEY & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


2 vols. large post 8vo. with Two Portraits, 25s. 


The LIFE of WILLIAM CARLETON : being his Autobiography and Letters ; 


and an Account of his Life and Writings from the A at which the Autobiography breaks off. By DAVID J. 
O'DONOGHUE. With an Introduction by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. [On the 10th inst. 











2 vols. crown 8vo. with an Autogravure Portrait, 21s. 


The MOST GORGEOUS LADY BLESSINGTON. A Memoir of the Countess 


of Blessington, containing hitherto Unpublished Correspondence. By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. [ Shortly. 





2 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. 


KING STORK and KING LOG: a Study of Modern Russia. By Stepniak. 
“ A truly appalling book.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“‘ The stories of outrage and wrong which crowd the pages of this work...... will come as a shock to a elias 
ai ronicle. 
‘“‘He draws a terrible picture of the Siberian atrocities other than those with which Mr. Kennan ae made us 
acquainted, and tells some quite new and startling stories of the horrible cruelties inflicted on the Jews and Poles.” 
Glasgow Herald, 
‘‘A work written with the picturesqueness, the intimate knowledge, and the emotional fervour characteristic of the 


man.”—<St. James’s Gazette. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


RUSSIA under the TZARS. By Stepniak. New and Cheaper Edition.’ Crown 


8vo. 2s. 6d. 





Demy 8vo. gilt top, with 22 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


HYDE PARK from DOMESDAY BOOK to DATE. By John Ashton. 


‘« Mr. Ashton tells us practically all that is to be known about Hyde Park. He takes us from Domesday Book to 1894, 
and gives usa series of pictures and illustrative extracts which allow us to catch a glimpse of what Londoners have been 
doing with themselves for the past eight hundred years or so.”—Standard, 





Demy 8&vo. gilt top, with 54 Photographic Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, SCIENTIFIC and ARTISTIC. By R. Johnson and A. B. 
CHATWOOD. 


‘The book will rank as one of the best standard works on photography in the English language.” 
‘* The instructions are ample, and are clearly expressed.” — Architect. Practical Photographer. 
“Simple as accurate, the book forms the best guide to the intelligent amateur yet published.”—Black and White. 


LONDON TOWN: Sketches of London Life and Character. 


FALL. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. with a Frontispiece by Harry Furniss, 5s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
JACK WESTROPP: an Autobiography, is now ready, in 2 vols. price 12s. 


The World says :—‘‘‘ Jack Westropp’ is second only to ‘Barry Lyndon’ as a tour de force of audacious satirical and 


cynical humour,” 
PINCHES of SALT. By F.M. Allen.| A FALLEN STAR. A Story of the 
Scots of Frederick the Great. By CHARLES LOWE. 


3s. 6d. [ This day. - a 
lustrated by G. M. Paterson. 
A PHILANTHROPIST at LARGE. By aan pee ive = work. Mr. Lowe is much more of aaeene 
G. W. APPLETON, Author of ‘ The Co-Respondent.’ 6s. Seances che eratitudie of all lovers of good reading.” —Daily ‘ikponiele. . 
Just ready. ie A cen oot cathralling pioee @ ation. se ‘ A Fallea Star’ must 
ULRICK the READY: a Rom: ce of ea high and conspicuous place.”—St. James's Budget. 
Elizabethan Ireland. By STANDISH O'GRADY. 6s. SCHOOLB OYS THREE. By W. P. 


[Just ready. 
“The story is impressive by its apparent bat and the cheery, 


An UNDESERVING WOM AN, and | hearty, wholesome spirit which pervades it.”"— Wor: 


other Stories. By F.C. PHILIPS. 6s. [Just ready. | SHADOWS on LOVE’S DIAL. By the 
QUEEN of ROUMANIA (“Carmen Sylva”). 3s. 6d. 
The EARTH MOTHER. By Morley “Most sympathetic and charming....The style is fanciful and poetic, 
ROBERTS. Illustrated by A. D. McCormick. | is never forced, and is as careful as the conception of the stories is 
[Shortly. | artistic.”—Star. 


A CHRONICLE of GOLDEN FRIARS, one, eee pies By the COUNTESS DE BRE 
and other Storie. By J. SHERIDAN LE FANVU. | MONT. 3s. 6d 4 
Illustrated by B. S. Le Fanu and J. F. O’Hea. | | 20Rcgeetaeeete: peaGabIA ari 


d 
[/n the press. digging life.”—Colonies and India. 


IRISH NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo. fancy cloth, with a Portrait and Memoir, 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


RORY O’MORE. By Samuel Lover. With a Memoir by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


‘‘ The value of the present edition is greatly enhanced by the graceful and sympathetic introduction, in which Mrs. 
Hoey has contrived to epitomize the life and character of the brilliant Irishman.”— World. 


OTHER VOLUMES READY ARE— 
O’DONNEL. By Lady Morgan. | ORMOND. By Maria Edgeworth. 
FARDOROUGHA the MISER. By William Carleton. 


TWO NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
The KANTER GIRLS. By Mary L. Branch. Illustrated by Helen Arm- 


STRONG. Small 4to. gilt top, 6s. 
“‘ Just the kind of thing that children like....,.The pictorial features of the book are prominent and excellent.” —Globe. 
‘‘A delightful phantasy.”—Glasgow Herald. 
‘* Most entertaining, with plenty of surprise and fun.”—Birmingham Pest. 


The LITTLE GREEN MAN. By F. M. Allen. Illustrated by B.S. Le 
Fanu. Imperial 16mo. gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


‘ A new fairy tale, such as Mr. Allen gives us, must be hailed with unqualified delight. It represents the happiest 
combination of genial, gentle, and humorous writing.”—Lloyd’s. 

“A highly humorous, but also a touching conception..... Mr. Le Fanu’s beautifully executed illustrations are examples 
of the fancy, humour, and grace which are now familiarly associated with his name.”— World, 
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DOWNEY & CO, 12, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


MR. LEONARD SMITHERS 


Begs to announce that on January 11, 1896, will be published 


THE SAVOY. 


A New Illustrated Quarterly. 
Edited by ARTHUR SYMONS. 
Containing the following :— 


Literary Contributions. 
ON GOING to CHURCH. An Article by G. Bernard Shaw. 
TO NANCY. A Story by Frederick Wedmore. 


MANDOLINE. A Poem, Translatec by Arthur Symons, from the Fétes 
Galantes of Paul Verlaine. (Illustrated.) 


A GOOD PRINCE. An Article by Max Beerbohm. 

The EYES of PRIDE. A Story by Ernest Dowson. 

The THREE MUSICIANS. A Poem by Aubrey Beardsley. (Illustrated.) 
ZOLA: the Man and his Work. An Article by Havelock Ellis. 


TWO LOVE POEMS: The Shadowy Horses—The Travail of Passion. 
By W. B. Yeats. 


DIEPPE: 1895. An Article by Arthur Symons. (Illustrated.) 
«ELLEN. A Story by Rudolph Dircks. 
SEA-MUSIC. A Poem by Mathilde Blind. 
A GOLDEN DECADE in ENGLISH ART. An Article by Joseph 
Pennell. (Illustrated. ) 
A GLASS of WHISKEY. A Story by Humphrey James. 
IMPENITENTIA ULTIMA. A Poem by Ernest Dowson. 
The BINDING of the HAIR. A Story by W. B. Yeats, 
ON CRITICISM and the CRITIC. An Essay by Selwyn Image. 
The WANDERERS. A Poem by Arthur Symons. 
UNDER the HILL. A Romantic Story by Aubrey Beardsley. 
Chaps. 1-3. Illustrated by the Author. 
Art Contributions. 
COVER; TITLE-PAGE; CONTENTS PAGE. Designed by Aubrey 
Beardsley. 


A LITHOGRAPH. ByC. H. Shannon. 

MANDOLINE. A Wood Engraving from a Water-Colour Drawing by 
Charles Conder. 

REGENT -STREET, LONDON. After a Pen-and-Ink Drawing by 
Joseph Pennell. 

The THREE MUSICIANS: TAILPIECE. By Aubrey Beardsley. 

La PARISIENNE. By Louis Oury. 

The BATHERS: The MOSKA. By Aubrey Beardsley. 

CHLOE. By W. Rothenstein. 


The OLD CHARTIST: HAROLD, by F. Sandys; A DESIGN by 
J. McNELLL WHISTLER. Reproduced from Once a Week. 


CARICATURE of MR. KEERBOHM TREE. A Wood Engraving after 
the Drawing by Max Beerbohm. 

THAULOW, the NORWEGIAN PAINTER, and his FAMILY. After 
the Oil Painting by Jacques E. Blanche. 

A HEAD. After a Crayon Drawing by J. Lemmen. Printed in 
Sanguine. 

The FLYING ASS: a Scene from Voltaire’s ‘La Pucelle.’ Reproduced 
from an Etching by W. Rothenstein. 

The ABBE: The TOILET: The FAXUIT-BEARERS. By Aubrey 
Beardsley. 

A LARGE CHRISTMAS CARD. By a well-known Artist. 


Price 2s. 6d, net. 

Effingham House, Arundel-street, Strand, W.C. 
EP?Ps’s COCOA, WITH BOILING MILE, 
(Z RATEFUL and COMFORTING. 

#PPs's COCOA. onl 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


RPrs’s COCOA, WITH BOILING WATER. 








OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL has been known 
for more than 100 years to be the best and safest preserver and 
beautifier of the hair; it prevents hair falling off or turning: 
grey, strengthens weak hair, and makes it beautifully soft, 
pliable, and glossy ; it is especially recommended for children, 
as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair. 

YOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL contains no lead, 
mineral, or poisonous ingredients, and can now also be had in. 
a golden colour, which is specially recommended for fair and 
golden-haired children and persons. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., 

equal to four small, and 21s. 
Great care must be taken to avoid deg ete and worthless imitations, 
and to ask for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil. Sold everywhere. 


W ™ & G E O. L A W. 
COFFE E 
Ss UGA R- 
T EA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


PLEASE COMPARE 








YVINOLia 


WHITE 


OSE 
PERFUME 


WITH ANY OTHER. 
1s. 3d. a Bottle. 


DiNNkKFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest A pore for Delicate Constitutions, 
Shildren, and Infants. 








DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Just published, price 6s. 


WANDERING 
HEATH. 


Stories, Studies, and Sketches. 
By Q. 


NOTICE. — Owing to the very 
large demand for this book, the 
First Edition is already nearly 
exhausted, and a Second Edition is 
at press. 


“Mr. Quiller Couch is, to our thinking, an 
unrivalled artist in the short short story.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


** The ‘ Stories, Studies, and Sketches,’ which 
the clever writer who signs himself ‘Q’ has 
grouped under the title of ‘ Wandering Heath,’ 
are strongly stamped with the individuality 
of the author and with the local colour of the 
Cornish coasts.”— Scotsman. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney, in reviewing ‘ Wan- 
dering Heath’ in the Daily Telegraph, says : 
—* If the reader wishes to see ‘Q’ at his 
best, let him read this little story [‘ The Bishop 
of Eucalyptus,’ a story appearing in the 
volume], in which the art is never injured by 
over emphasis, and the pathos is raised to a 
higher level by the plain sincerity of the narra- 
tive. It is a happy instance of literary skill, a 
study full of quaint and unforgettable charm.” 





Other Works by Q. 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. Seventeenth 


Thousand, 65s, 


The SPLENDID SPUR. Eleventh 
Thousand. 5s. 


The BLUE PAVILIONS. Fourth 


Edition, 53. 


“I SAW THREE SHIPS.” 


Edition. 5s. 


The ASTONISHING HISTORY of 
TROY TOWN. Fifth Edition. 5s. 


NOUGHTS and CROSSES. Fourth 


Edition. 5s, 


The DELECTABLE DUCHY. Fourth 


Edition. 5s. 


FAIRY TALES, FAR and NEAR. 
8s. 6d. 


Fourth 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LimiTEp, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 








Wann 


CHEAP EDITION. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 


A HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. 


By C. A. FYFFE, M.A., 
late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


1088 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of ‘PUNCH.’ 
By M. H. SPIELMANN. With about 170 
Illustrations, Portraits, and Facsimiles. 608 pp. 
medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. Large - Paper 
Edition, buckram, gilt top, 27. 2s. net. 


‘If the student of Punch is wise he will lose no 
time in adding to his collection of good books the 
attractive volume in which Mr, M. H. Spielmann 
has carefully, copiously, and very pleasantly re- 
corded ‘ The History of Punch and its Times.’...... 
When we add that it contains about 170 illustra- 
tions, portraits, and facsimiles, judiciously selected 
and very appropriately introduced, we have perhaps 
sufficiently indicated the many and varied .attrae- 
tions of a volume whose subject alone might recom- 
mend it to a host of English readers. Mr. Spiel- 
mann has enjoyed exceptional opportunities, and 
has made excellent use of them. He writes not 
uncritically, but with judgment, moderation, and 
good sense...... We cannot attempt a detailed 
examination of his chapters, but we may say that 
they are one and all full of interest and entertain- 
ment...... The high merit of Mr, Spielmann’s work,” 

Times. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED 
EDITION OF 


DR. BREWER'S DICTIONARY 
of PHRASE and FABLE, Giving the Deriva- 
tion, Source, or Origin of Common Phrases, 
Allusions, and Words that have a Tale to Tell. 
1440 pp. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


*,.* This Edition has been entirely revised 
throughout, and is enlarged by several hundred 
pages. A large number of New Words have been 
added, and the book as now issued is practically a 
new work. The bibliographical section has been 
brought up to the latest date. The popularity of 
this celebrated Cyclopedia is attested by a sale 
of 100,000 copies, 

**Dr. Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ 
fills a decided gap in our instructive literature, It 
is really a most useful volume, with the rare attrac- 
tion in a book of reference of being thoroughly 
readable.” —Daily Telegraph. 





MEMORIES and STUDIES of 
WAR and PEACE. By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 16s. 

“ These stirring, fascinating papers of Mr. Archi- 
bald Forbes’s are, and will be, for many reasons 
memorable...... It is a living, vivid page from the 
history of our time.”—Daily News, 








NEW WORK BY GEORGE GISSING. 
Ready in a few days, 1s. 4d. 


THE PAYING GUEST. 
( Forming Vol, VI. of 
CASSELL’S POCKET LIBRARY.) 

Mr. George Gissing’ ’s Story ‘ The Paying Guest’ is practically 
his first comedy. It is a delicious little bit of humour, fresh, 
sparkling, and abounding in skilful characterization. The 
scene of the comedy is laid in the Author’s own Surrey; but 
the grotesque ambitions of surburban life, fourteen miles 
from town, are here his subject rather than the more pro- 
vincial phases of the county. To read the book one would 
think that Mr. Gissing had been converted suddenly to a 
cheery optimism. There is no moment of gloom from cover 
to cover. The vein is the lightest, and Pty volume will be a 
welcome surprise to many who have regarded this most able 
writer as the apostle of melancholy. 

Volumes already published of Cassell’s Pocket 
Library. 
Edited by MAX PEMBERTON, 
Price 1s. 4d. each. 


Vol. V. 
a Ess EXPERIMENT. 


am pe, oa of quaint incident, hap hes of cha- 

racter, stimulating wit—a refreshment, in _— for which 

the general reader ought to be as grateful as the jaded 

reviewer.”—Daily Chronicle. 

Vol. IV. 

A WHIRL ASUNDER. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
Vol. III. 

The LITTLE HUGUENOT. By Max PEMBERTON. 
Second Edition. oa oe 
ol. II. 


A WHITE BABY. By JAMES WELSH. 
Vol. I. 
A KING’S DIARY. By Percy WHITE. Fourth 
Edition. 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation, 
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BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 


a _ MEMOIRS of a MINISTER of FRANCE. Nineteenth 
sand. Now ready, cloth, 6s. 
The MAN in BLACK. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
The STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. dost Edition. 6s. 


BY R. L. STEVENSON. 


The ADVENTURES of DAVID BALFOUR. 
Vol. I. KIDNAPPED. Forty-eighth Thousand. 6s. 
Vol. II. CATRIONA. Twenty-fifth Thousand. 6s. 
TREASURE ISLAND. Sixty-ninth Thousand. 3s 6d. 
The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. Thirty- second Thousand, 3s. 6d. 
The ER. Twenty-seventh Thousand. 6s. 
The BLACK ARROW. Twenty-eighth Thousand. 3s. 6d. 
ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Second Edition. 63. 
A FUOTNOTE to HISTORY. Second Edition. 6s. 


BY FRANK STOCKTON. 


The ADVENTURES of ga HORN. Fourth Edition. 6s. 
POMONA’S TRAVELS. 


BY Zi M. BARRIE. 
The LITTLE MINISTER. Forty-sixth Thousand. 6s. 
BY RIDER HAGGARD. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. One Hundredth Thousand. 3s. 64. 
BY ANTHONY HOPE. 
FATHER STAFFORD. Fifth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
BY J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The AVENGER of BLOOD. 3s. 6d. 
BY E. W. HORNUNG. 
“TINY " LUTTRELL. 63. 
BY L. T. MEADE. 
The MEDICINE LADY. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
BY FRANK BARRETT. 
OUT of the JAWS of DEATH. 3:. 6d. 
BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


LIST, YE LANDSMEN! A Romance of Incident. 6s. 


BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


The IMPREGNABLE CITY. Second Edition. 6s. 
The IRON PIRATE. Third Edition. 5s. 


| The SEA WOLVES. Second Edition. 6s. 


BY ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 


OLD MAIDS and YOUNG. 6s. 


BY G. B. BURGIN. 


TUXTER'S LITTLE MAID. 6s. 


BY BERTRAM MITFORD. 


The WHITE SHIELD. Second Edition. 6s. 


BY JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 


| The HISPANIOLA PLATE. Second Edition. 6s. 
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